CHARACTERS 


DIONYSUS, patron god of drama 
XANTHIAS, his slave 

HERACLES 

A CORPSE 

CHARON, aged ferryman of the dead 
AEACUS, doorkeeper of Hades 

MAID to Persephone (queen of the underworld) 
TWO LANDLADIES 

SLAVE, elderly servant to Pluto 
EURIPIDES, the tragedian 
AESCHYLUS, the tragedian 

PLUTO, god of the underworld 


MAIN CHORUS OF INITIATES 
SUBSIDIARY CHORUS OF FROGS 


Silent Characters 


A CASTANET-GIRL 
CORPSE BEARERS, SLAVES, DANCING-GIRLS, THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED DEAD, etc. 


ACT OME 


Scene 1: The action begins at ground level before the 
house of HERACLES but then moves to the 
underworld (Hades), ending up before the palace 
of PLUTO. 


[Enter DIONYSUS and his slave XANTHIAS. DIONYSUS, 
though a god, is presented as a paunchy middle-aged man. 
He wears a yellow robe, which is appropriate for the Dion- 
ysiac festival but feminine in appearance, and buskins.' 
The overall look is effeminate but he also wears a lion-skin 
over the robe and carries a large club. All of this amounts 
to a readily recognizable attempt by DIONYSUS to disguise 
himself as HERACLES. He is on foot but his slave is riding 
a donkey. The slave is laden with various pieces of luggage, 
some of which are suspended from a pole across his 
shoulders. | 


XANTHIAS How about one of the old gags, sir? I can always 
get a laugh with those. 

DIONYSUS All right, only don’t say ‘God, what a heavy load!’ 
I’ve had enough of that sort of thing already. 

XANTHIAS Something a bit wittier then? 

DIONYSUS Yes, but don’t start off with ‘Oh, my poor neck!’ 

XANTHIAS What can I give them, then? Shall I say something 
really funny? 

DIONYSUS By all means. Just don’t shift that pole about and 
ay: . 

XANTHIAS What? 
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DIONYSUS ... that you need a crap. 

XANTHIAS 
How about this then: 

‘If nobody will take away my pack, 
I'll fart so hard it'll blow off my back.’ 

DIONYSUS Save that one till I need to throw up. 

XANTHIAS Do you mean to say that I’ve been lugging these 
props around but I’m not allowed to use them to get a laugh? 
That’s what usually happens. Phrynichus, Lycis, Ameipsias* 
— all the popular playwrights do it. The comic porter scene. 
There’s one in every comedy.° 

DIONYSUS Not in this one. Every time I go to a show and have 
to sit through one of those scintillating routines, I come away 
more than a year older. 

XANTHIAS Oh, my poor neck! And all for nothing. 

DIONYSUS Anyway, it’s an absolute outrage that I, Dionysus, 
son of Juice,* have to struggle along on foot while this spoilt 
brat is allowed to ride so that he won’t tire himself out with 
the luggage. 

XANTHIAS That’s rich. I am carrying the luggage, aren’t I? 

DIONYSUS Of course you’re not, you’re riding. 

XANTHIAS I’m carrying luggage all the same. 

DIONYSUS I don’t get it. 

XANTHIAS That’s because I’ve got it. And, believe me, it weighs 
a ton. 

DIONYSUS But the donkey’s carrying everything. 

XANTHIAS Oh, is he? You tell my shoulders that! 

DIONYSUS If the donkey’s so little use to you, why don’t you 
change places with him? 

XANTHIAS Oh, for god’s sake! If only I’d been in that sea-battle, 
I'd be a free man now.’ And if I got my hands on you... 
DIONYSUS Come on, get down off that beast. Here we are, if 
I’m not mistaken. This is our first port of call. You see, I’ve 

walked the whole way. 
[While XANTHIAS extricates himself and the luggage from 
the donkey, DIONYSUS approaches the front door and 
knocks tentatively. There is no response.] 
Hullo there! Slave! Open up! 
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[Still no response. DIONYSUS strikes the door loudly with 
his club. | 

HERACLES [within] Who strikes my door? Some centaur, no 
doubt! 

[The door opens and HERACLES appears. He stares at 
DIONYSUS in amazement. | 

Witatie. avhio . .w? 

[Laughing hysterically, he collapses to the floor.| 

DIONYSUS Slave! 

XANTHIAS What? 

DIONYSUS Did you notice? 

XANTHIAS Notice what? 40 

DIONYSUS How I frightened him. 

XANTHIAS Mistook you for a lunatic, I expect. 

HERACLES Oh, by Demeter, I can’t stop laughing. [He struggles 
to his feet and starts to head back into the house. | 

DIONYSUS Come back a minute, my good man, there’s some- 
thing I want to ask you. 

HERACLES [returning] Sorry, friend, I couldn’t help it. A lion- 
skin over a yellow negligee! What’s going on? Why the high- 
heel boots? Why the club? What’s your regiment?‘ 

DIONYSUS Well, it’s like this. I climbed aboard Cleisthenes’’ 
vessel... 

HERACLES Saw a bit of action, I expect, one way or another. 

DIONYSUS We sank twelve enemy ships. Or was it thirteen? 50 

HERACLES Just the two of you? 

DIONYSUS Of course. 

XANTHIAS Then I woke up. 

DIONYSUS As I was saying, I was on the ship one day — I was 
reading the Andromeda’ at the time — when I felt this sudden 
urge, you wouldn’t believe how strong... 

HERACLES A big urge? 

DIONYSUS Yes, Molon’s size.’ 

HERACLES For a woman? 

DIONYSUS No, no. 

HERACLES A boy? 

DIONYSUS Certainly not! 

HERACLES A man, then? 
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DIONYSUS Please!” 

HERACLES You did say Cleisthenes was a friend of yours. 

DIONYSUS Don’t tease me, this is serious. I’m in a terrible way. 
Pm consumed with desire. 

HERACLES What sort of desire, little brother?! 

DIONYSUS You wouldn’t understand. Let me put it this way. 
Have you ever felt a sudden craving for... pea soup? 

HERACLES Are you serious? When do I not have a craving for 
pea soup? 

DIONYSUS Are you with me, or should I give another example? 

HERACLES Pea soup will do nicely. I understand perfectly. 

DIONYSUS Well, that’s the kind of desire I have for ... 
Euripides. 

HERACLES Euripides! But he’s .. . dead! 

DIONYSUS Even so. No one on earth can stop me from going 
to find him. 

HERACLES What, down to Hades? 

DIONYSUS Deeper still, if need be. 

HERACLES To what end? 

DIONYSUS I need a poet who can really write. Nowadays it 
seems like ‘many are gone, and those that live are bad’. 

HERACLES What about Sophocles’ son, Iophon?” 

DIONYSUS He’s the only decent one left, and I’m not even sure 
how good he is. 

HERACLES Why not bring back Sophocles rather than Eurip- 
ides, if you must fetch one of them? 

DIONYSUS Not until I’ve seen how Iophon manages without 
his father’s help. Besides, Euripides will be readier to sneak 
away with me; he’s a much more slippery customer.” 
Sophocles, on the other hand — well, he always took life in 
his stride," and he’s probably taking death the same way. 

HERACLES What about Agathon?”® 

DIONYSUS He’s gone! He too has left me! A good poet, much 
missed by all his friends. 

HERACLES Gone where? 

DIONYSUS To the banquets of the Blest — specially laid on by 
the king of Macedon.” 

HERACLES Well, what about Xenocles? 
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DIONYSUS To hell with Xenocles! 

HERACLES Pythangelus?'® 

XANTHIAS Never a word about me. Look at my poor shoulder, 
it'll never be the same again. 

HERACLES Surely there are dozens of young tragedians these 
days churning out plays by the thousand. If it’s verbiage 
you’re after, they leave Euripides for dust. 

DIONYSUS Small fry, I assure you — insignificant squeakers, 
twittering like a choir of swallows.’? A disgrace to their 
calling. If they’re ever actually granted a chorus, they piss all 
over the art of tragedy, and then you never hear of them 
again. I defy you to find a genuine poet among the whole lot 
of them: one who can coin a memorable line. 

HERACLES What do you mean, genuine? 

DIONYSUS One who can produce something truly original, like 
‘Ether, bedsit of Zeus’,”° or ‘the tread of Time’,”’ or that bit 
about the tongue being allowed to perjure itself when the 
heart is not committed.” 

HERACLES You actually like that sort of thing? 

DIONYSUS I love it! 

HERACLES But that stuff’s all drivel, you must see that. 

DIONYSUS ‘Seek not within my mind to dwell’, as the poet 
says, ‘you have your own.” 

HERACLES What’s more, it’s positively harmful. 

DIONYSUS When I want advice about food, I’ll come to you. 
Meanwhile... 

XANTHIAS Never a word about me. 

DIONYSUS To get to the point — I see you’re looking at my 
lion-skin. I took the liberty, seeing as you travelled in those 
parts when you went to fetch Cerberus — well, I was wonder- 
ing if you could give me a few tips, you know, any useful 
contacts down there: where you get the boat, how to find the 
best restaurants, bakeries, boozers, knocking shops ... and 
which places have the fewest creepy-crawlies. 

XANTHIAS I might as well not exist. 

HERACLES You’re not seriously planning to go down there, are 
you? You’re mad! 

DIONYSUS Never mind that, just give me a simple answer: 
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what’s the quickest way to Hades? I want a route that’s not 
too warm and not too cold. 

HERACLES Let me see now. You could go via rope and scaffold, 
if you don’t mind hanging around for a bit. 

DIONYSUS It would be a pain in the neck. 

HERACLES Well, there’s the ‘executive route’ via pestle and 
mortar. 

DIONYSUS You mean hemlock? 

HERACLES That’s right. 

DIONYSUS Now you’re giving me cold feet!” 

HERACLES You want a way that just goes straight down? 

DIONYSUS Exactly. I’m not much of a walker. 

HERACLES A runner, eh? Well, you know the tower in the 
Potter’s Quarter? 

DIONYSUS Yes. 

HERACLES Just go and wait on top of that. 

DIONYSUS Then what? 

HERACLES Watch the start of the torch race,” and when they 
shout ‘One, two, three, go!’ — well, off you go. 

DIONYSUS Where to? 

HERACLES The bottom. 

DIONYSUS No, no! Just think — all that brain pudding. Not 
that way. 

HERACLES Which way then? 

DIONYSUS The way you went. 

HERACLES That’s a long trip. First you come to a great bottom- 
less lake. 

DIONYSUS How do I get across? 

HERACLES There’s an old ferryman who’ll take you across in 
a tiny boat, about so big, for two obols.”*° 

DIONYSUS Amazing what you can do with two obols! How 
did they make their way down there? 

HERACLES Theseus introduced the idea.” Anyway, after that 
you come to the snakes and the wild beasts — thousands of 
them, all terrifying. 

DIONYSUS It’s no good trying to scare me off. 

HERACLES Then you come to the Great Mire of Filth and the 
Eternal Stream of Dung. You’ll find some pretty unsavoury 
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characters wallowing in there: people who have wronged a 
guest, or had a pretty boy and failed to pay him, or knocked 
their mothers about, or punched their fathers on the jaw, or 
committed perjury, or copied out a speech by Morsimus”® — 

DIONYSUS Not to mention anyone who’s learnt that war-dance 
by Cinesias.”’ 

HERACLES After that you'll hear the sound of flute-playing and 
you'll come out into brilliant daylight, just like up here. 
Further on you’ll see plantations of myrtle, and happy bands 
of revellers, men and women, dancing and clapping their 
hands and so on. 

DIONYSUS And who are they? 

HERACLES People initiated into the rites of the Mysteries” — 

XANTHIAS Well, I’m going to stand up for my mystic rights, 
and have a sit down. [He starts to lay down his various 
burdens. | 

HERACLES They’ll tell you anything you need to know; they’re 
right on the road to Pluto’s palace. Well, goodbye, brother, 
and the best of luck. 

DIONYSUS And to you too. 

[Exit HERACLES.| 
[To XANTHIAS] Now, pick up that baggage, and let’s get 
going. 

XANTHIAS But I haven’t even put it all down yet! [He looks for 
the donkey but it has gone.| 

DIONYSUS Look sharp! 

XANTHIAS Come on, have a heart! Why not hire a corpse on 
his way to the grave to take your things down with him. 

DIONYSUS Supposing he won’t? 

XANTHIAS Then Ill do it. 

DIONYSUS All right. 

[A CORPSE appears being carried in slow procession across 

the stage. | 

Look, here’s one now. Pll ask him. Er — hello, excuse me! 
Yes, you there! Corpse! 

[The BEARERS come to a halt. The CORPSE sits up with a 

jerk.| 

How would you like to take my baggage to hell? 
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CORPSE How many pieces? 

DIONYSUS Just these. 

CORPSE That'll be two drachmas.”? 

DIONYSUS What? That’s far too much! 

CORPSE Bearers, proceed! 

DIONYSUS Hey, wait a minute! Can’t we come to some 
arrangement? 

CORPSE Two drachmas up front, or no deal. 

DIONYSUS [counting his change] I’ve got .. . nine obols. What 
do you say? 

CORPSE I’d sooner live again! [He lies down again with a jerk. | 

XANTHIAS Well, of all the stuck-up people. I hope he comes to 
a bad end. All right, sir, load me up again. 

[Dionysus helps him with his bags, and they move on.| 
DIONYSUS You’re a good lad. Now, where’s this ferryboat? 
CHARON [offstage] Heave, ho! Heave, ho! 

[The stage grows darker and eerier.| 
XANTHIAS Where are we? 

DIONYSUS This must be the lake he was talking about, and — 
look, here comes the boat. 

[CHARON comes into view propelling a small boat on 

wheels. | 
XANTHIAS That must be Charon. 

DIONYSUS Charon! [No response.| Charon! Charon!! [No 
response.] It seems that Charon couldn’t care less.” 

CHARON Who wants respite from toil and trouble? Anyone for 
Lethe, Oblivion, Perdition or the Dogs? 

DIONYSUS Yes, me. 

CHARON Get aboard, quickly. 

DIONYSUS Where do you stop? Can I really go to Hell? 

CHARON You can as far as I’m concerned. Get in! 

DIONYSUS [to XANTHIAS] Come on, then! 

CHARON I don’t take slaves. Not unless they fought in the 
sea-battle. 

XANTHIAS I was exempted on medical grounds: eye trouble. 

CHARON You’ll have to walk round the marsh. 

XANTHIAS Where will I find you? 

CHARON There’s a resting place just past the Withering Stone. 
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DIONYSUS Got that? 

XANTHIAS The creeps is what I’ve got. It’s not my lucky day. 
[He tiptoes nervously off into the dark.| 

CHARON Sit at the oar. Any other passengers, get a move on. 
Here, what are you doing? 

DIONYSUS Sitting on the oar, like you said. 


CHARON I didn’t say on the oar, fatso! This is where you sit, 200 


on the cross-bench. 
DIONYSUS Like this? 
CHARON Yes. Now stretch your arms forward and take hold 
of the oar. 
DIONYSUS Like this? 
CHARON Don’t talk so much. Just push us off! 
[CHARON settles down comfortably in the stern, while 
DIONYSUS makes clumsy efforts to get the boat moving.| 
DIONYSUS How do you expect me to move this thing? I’m not 
the seafaring type. 
CHARON It’s easy. Come on, you'll soon have the singing to 
help you. 
DIONYSUS What singing? 
CHARON The Frog-Swans. They’re quite something. 
DIONYSUS Right, you start me off then. 
CHARON I-1-1-n, out! I-1-1-n, out! 
[As soon as DIONYSUS has got his stroke adjusted to the 
tempo set by CHARON, the voices of the FROG-CHORUS”® 
are heard offstage, singing in an entirely different rhythm. | 
FROGS 
Brekekekex, koax, koax, 
Brekekekex, koax, koax! 
Oh we are the musical Frogs! 
We live in the marshes and bogs! 
Sweet, sweet is the hymn 
We sing as we swim, 
And our voices are known 
For their beautiful tone 
When on festival days™ 
We sing out in praise 
Of the genial god — 
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And we don’t think it odd 
When the worshipping throng, 
To the sound of our song, 


Rolls home through the marshes and bogs; 


Brekekekex! 


Rolls home through the marshes and bogs. 


DIONYSUS 
I don’t want to row any more, 
FROGS 
koax! 
DIONYSUS 
My bottom is getting too sore, 
FROGS 
koax! 
DIONYSUS 
But what do you care? 
You’re nothing but air, 
And your ‘koax’ is really a bore - 
FROGS 
Brekekekex, koax, koax! 
Your remarks are offensive in tone, 


So we'd like to make some of our own. 


Our plantation of reeds 

For all musical needs 

In the very best circles is known. 
Should Apollo require 

A new bridge for his lyre, 

He comes to the frogs 

Of the marshes and bogs; 

We’ve exactly the type 

Pan needs for his pipe 

When he plays for our chorus; 
The Muses adore us! 

We’re the rage on Parnassus, 
For none can surpass us 

In harmony, sweetness and tone. 
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DIONYSUS 

What a sweat! I’m all wet! What a bore! 

I’m so raw! I’m so sore! And what’s more, 

There are blisters here — 

All over my rear — 

Where I’ve never had blisters before. 
FROGS 

Brekekekex, koax, koax! 
DIONYSUS 

Give over, my musical friends! 
FROGS 

What, silence our chorus? Oh, no! 

Let us sing as we sang long ago, 

When we splashed in the sun — 

Oh, wasn’t it fun? — 

’Mid the weeds and the sedge 

At the pond’s muddy edge. 

If it happened to rain 

We'd dive under again 

To avoid getting soaked — 

Still harder we croaked 

Till from under the slime 

Our sub-aqueous rhyme 

Bubbled out loud and clear 

For all men to hear, 

And burst with a plop at the top, 

Plepepeplep! 

And burst with a plop at the top. 
DIONYSUS 

Brekekekex koax koax! 

It’s all this exertion, no doubt, 

But I fancy that I’m about 

To take over from you! 
FROGS 

We'll be sunk if you do! 
DIONYSUS 

Pll burst if I don’t, so look out! 
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FROGS 

Brekekekex koax koax! 
DIONYSUS 

Now listen, you lyrical twerps, 

I don’t give a damn for your burps! 
FROGS 

Then we'll burp all the more, 

Twice as loud as before, 

Till our cavernous throats 

Cannot hold all the notes 

Of our ear-splitting song 

That we chant all day long: 
DIONYSUS 

Brekekex! Brekekex! Brekekex! 

It’s hopeless, you see: 

You'll never beat me 
FROGS 

We'll see about that. 
DIONYSUS 

You won’t, and that’s that: 

Pil go on till Pm bust, 

All day if I must; 

But I know I shall win in the end, 

Brekekekex koax koax! 


[He pauses. The FROG-CHORUS remains silent.] 
Yes, I knew I would win in the end. 

CHARON Whoa there, land ahoy! Bring her alongside with your 
oars! [The boat docks.] Well, here we are. Don’t forget to 
pay. 

DIONYSUS Ah, yes, those two obols. [He pays the fare, and 
the boat moves off.) Xanthias! Xanthias! Where are you? 
Xanthias! 

[It is now quite dark. Ghostly shadows flit across the 
stage.| 

XANTHIAS Coo-ee! 

DIONYSUS Come here! 

XANTHIAS [emerging from the shadows] Greetings, master! 
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DIONYSUS What’s it like over here? 

XANTHIAS Very dark. And very muddy. 

DIONYSUS Any sign of those murderers and perjurers he told 
us about? 

XANTHIAS Use your eyes, sir. 

DIONYSUS [looking towards the audience] Oh, yes, I see them 
now. Well, what are we going to do? 

XANTHIAS We'd better push on. The place is full of horrible 
monsters according to what’s-his-name. 

DIONYSUS That old rogue! He was just exaggerating to scare 
me off. He knew I was a services man with a thirst for glory. 
He’s very sensitive about his exploits, old Heracles. In fact, 
I’m rather hoping we do meet something. One ought to slay 
a beast or two on a trip like this, wouldn’t you say? 

XANTHIAS Shush! What’s that noise? 

DIONYSUS [panicking] Where’s it coming from? 

XANTHIAS It’s somewhere behind us. 

DIONYSUS Here, let me go in front. 

XANTHIAS No, it’s in front of us! 

DIONYSUS Actually, why don’t you go first? 

XANTHIAS There it is! Oh, what a horrible creature! 

DIONYSUS W-w-what sort of creature? 

XANTHIAS Terrifying — it keeps on changing. It’s sort of like a 
bull — no, now it’s a mule! Wait a minute, it’s turned into a 
woman, a very nice one too! 

DIONYSUS Here, let me past! 

XANTHIAS Oh, what a shame — it’s become a dog. 

DIONYSUS [with a shudder] It must be Empusa.”° 

XANTHIAS Her face is certainly all lit up. 

DIONYSUS Has she got a copper leg? 

XANTHIAS Yes, I do believe she has. The other one’s made of 
cow dung. 

DIONYSUS Ugh, where can I turn? 

XANTHIAS Where can I, come to that? 

DIONYSUS [appealing to the priest of Dionysus, who is sitting 

in the front row]** Oh, Mister Priest, protect me! Remember 
that drink we’re going to have after the show! 

XANTHIAS Lord Heracles, we’re done for! 
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DIONYSUS Sh! Don’t call me that, for god’s sake: don’t even 
breathe my name.” 

XANTHIAS Dionysus, then. 

DIONYSUS No, that’s even worse. 

XANTHIAS [to the spectral creature] Be gone to whence you 
came! [To Dionysus, who has taken refuge somewhere] 
Come back here! 

DIONYSUS [returning] What is it? 

XANTHIAS Don’t worry. It’s all right now. We've weathered 
the storm. Or, as Hegelochus would say, ‘the pillows heave 
no more’.*’ Which is to say, Empusa’s gone. 

DIONYSUS Do you promise? 

XANTHIAS I swear. 

DIONYSUS Swear again. 

XANTHIAS Cross my heart. 

DIONYSUS You're quite sure? 

XANTHIAS She's gone, I’m telling you. 

DIONYSUS My god, I turned quite white when I saw her! 

XANTHIAS [pointing to the back of his robe) This, on the other 
hand, has turned brown with fear. 

DIONYSUS Oh dear, how did such misfortune befall me? Which 
of the gods was it that brought me down?” 

XANTHIAS ‘Ether, bedsit of Zeus’? Or ‘the tread of Time’, 
perhaps? 

[Flute music is heard from offstage.| 
Sh! 

DIONYSUS [nervously] What is it? 

XANTHIAS Listen, can’t vou hear it? 

DIONYSUS What? 

XANTHIAS Music. Flute-playing. 

DIONYSUS So it is. And a most mystical whiff of torches. Keep 
quiet, let’s crouch down here and listen. 

[They conceal themselves. The sound of music comes 
nearer, and the CHORUS is heard chanting ‘lacchus, 
lacchus!"] 

XANTHIAS These must be the happy bands of Initiates Heracles 
told us about. They’re singing the hymn to Iacchus by that 
fellow Diagoras.* 
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DIONYSUS I think you’re right. Let’s keep quiet and make sure. 
[Enter, by torchlight, the CHORUS OF INITIATES, the men 
and women in separate groups.| 

CHORUS"! 

Come, Iacchus, leave your temple, 
Join your pious acolytes! 

Come and dance across the meadows, 
Lead us in your mystic rites! 


Toss your head and swing the berries 
On your myrtle crown so gay; 

Stamp and prance with feet delirious, 
Whirling all our qualms away. 


Here with dancing, songs and laughter — 
All the best of all the arts - 

We your worshippers await you: 
Come, oh come! The revel starts! 


[They dance with abandon as the sacrificial meal is pre- 
pared and the wine cups are filled.| 
XANTHIAS Oh, Persephone, paragon of perfection. Oh, divine 
daughter of Demeter” — what a wonderful smell of pork!” 
DIONYSUS You’d better keep quiet, or you won’t get a saus- 
age. 
[The CHORUS resume their hymn. At the cue in the second 
line, torches are raised and light up the stage.| 
CHORUS 
Call upon him, call Iacchus! 
Raise the torches, wake the flame! 
See at once the darkness scatter 
As we shout his sacred name. 


See, the meadows blaze! Iacchus, 
Lodestar of our secret rite, 

Comes to wake the mystic knowledge 
Born in us at dead of night, 
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Turning all to dance and movement, 
Setting souls and bodies free; 

Aged knees shake off their stiffness 
In the rhythmic ecstasy. 


Shine for us, and we will follow! 
Lead us on, our strength renew: 
Young and old shall dance together 

’Mid the flowers, moist with dew. 


[They dance again, and then sit down to partake of the 
sacrificial meat and wine. Meanwhile the CHORUS- 
LEADER pronounces the traditional warning to the unin- 
itiated. | 


CHORUS-LEADER 


Now all you bystanders, keep silent, we pray! 

The holy procession proceeds on its way. 

And all you outsiders who know not our rite, 

Stay clear of our revels and keep out of sight. 
We’ve no use for heathens who don’t understand 
Conventions of Comedy, noble and grand;™ 

Who snigger and leer till the festival’s ended, 

And find double-entendres where none are intended. 
We don’t want the leaders who stoke party strife 
When what we all need is a nice quiet life; 

Or customs inspectors from somewhere nearby 
Who smuggle out naval supplies on the sly.*° 

We don’t want the traitor who sides with the foe, 
We don’t want the soldier who lets the fort go; 

The greedy official who’d even be willing 

To sell his own city just to make a killing. 

Some people there are who, when mocked in a play, 
Vent spleen on the poet by cutting his pay.*° 

We’ve no use for them, nor for poets who bore us 
And persons caught short in the middle of the chorus.” 
Stand aside, stand aside, to all these I say: 

You’re banned from our dances so just keep away! 
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Now stir up your voices, and let’s hear the song. 
May our revels begin and go on all night long. 


[The feasting over, the CHORUS group themselves for the 
ceremony, which consists of songs and dances in honour 
of Persephone, Demeter and Iacchus.} 
CHORUS 
Now we’re well fortified, 
Let’s get into our stride; 
To the sweet flowery meadow let’s march off with pride. 
At distinguished bystanders 
We'll jest and we'll jeer; 
It’s the feast of the Goddess, we’ve nothing to fear. 


The praises we'll sing 
Of the Princess of Spring,‘ 
Who returns at this season salvation to bring; 
Though traitors endeavour 
Her plans to frustrate, 
We know she will save us before it’s too late. 


CHORUS-LEADER And now, in a different strain, let us honour 
our queen and goddess Demeter, bringer of plenty, with a 
holy hymn. 

CHORUS 

Queen Demeter, stand before us, 
Smile upon your favourite chorus! 
Grant that when we dance and play, 
As befits your holy day, 

Part in earnest, part in jest, 

We may shine above the rest, 

And our play in all men’s eyes 
Favour find, and win the prize. 


CHORUS-LEADER Now with your songs call forth the youthful 
god, to join us in our dancing. 

CHORUS 
[Men] Iacchus, Iacchus, lead on to the shrine!*’ 
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Our hearts are on fire with your music divine! 

Come, teach us to dance over hedgerows and 
stiles, 

And keep up the tempo for several miles. 


lacchus, Iacchus, dance on and we'll follow. 


Last night as we revelled from twilight till 
dawn 

My clothes and my sandals were utterly torn — 

The fault of the god, but perhaps his defence is 

It raises a laugh and cuts down on expenses.” 


Iacchus, Iacchus, dance on and we’ll follow. 


A girl did I spy as we sported and played: 

She certainly was an attractive young maid. 

She winked and she giggled, but what I liked 
best 

Was the way that her titty peeped out through 
her vest. 


Iacchus, Ilacchus, dance on and we'll follow. 


DIONYSUS Tell you what, being a sociable sort, I wouldn’t 
mind sporting with her myself. 


XANTHIAS Me too. What are we waiting for? 


[They join the ensuing dance, after which the CHORUS 
halt, facing the audience, and proceed to ‘jeer’ at notable 
members of the audience, as promised in the Hymn to 
Persephone.| 


CHORUS 


You’ve heard of Archedemus?*' Well, he’s not renowned 
for looks; 

His parentage is doubtful, and he isn’t on the books; 

Yet down among the dead-folk he’s the prince of all the 
crooks. 
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But what’s come over Cleisthenes? He looks so full of 
care; 
He’s lost his precious lover boy, his sad cries rend the air, 


As he takes a pair of tweezers to his last superfluous 
hair” 


Now Callias, the naval man, is at his best ashore, 

Where he can show his seamanship in actions by the 
score, 

And when they see his lion-skin the girls cry out for 
more. 

DIONYSUS 

Excuse me interrupting, but we’re strangers here in Hell: 
Can some kind person tell us, where does Master Pluto 
dwell? 

CHORUS 

You haven’t got too far to go, his house is very near. 
No need to ask me more than once, it’s pretty much right 
here. 

DIONYSUS 

Pick up the Juggage, Xanthias, pick up the bags once 
more! 

XANTHIAS 

This portering, it really is becoming quite a bore! 
[DIONYSUS and XANTHIAS return to their luggage as the 
CHORUS prepare for the procession. ] 

CHORUS-LEADER Dance on merrily through the flowery grove; 
let all who take part in our festival tread the sacred precinct 
of the Goddess. And I will bear the holy torch for the girls 
and women; let them dance to the glory of the Goddess, the 
whole night long. 

[The MEN and WOMEN move to opposite sides of the stage, 
singing as they go off.| 

CHORUS 

Let us hasten to the meadow, 
Where the roses are so sweet, 
And the little flowers grow 
In profusion at our feet; 
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With the blesséd Fates to lead us 
We will laugh and sing and play, 
And perform the choral dances 
In our own traditional way. 


Now to us alone is given, 

When our earthly days are done, 
To look out upon the splendour 
Of a never-setting sun; 

For we saw the holy Mysteries, 
Yes, we heard the god’s behest, 
And were mindful of our duty 
Both to kinsmen and to guest. 


Scene 2: DIONYSUS and XANTHIAS stand before the 
palace of PLUTO. 


[The CHORUS are present, but stand apart from the action. | 


DIONYSUS [approaching the door] What sort of a knock should 
one give, I wonder? [He raises his hand to knock, but thinks 
better of it.| One ought to conform to the local customs. 

XANTHIAS Come on, don’t dither. Remember you’re supposed 
to be Heracles! 

DIONYSUS [knocking tentatively] Hello there! Slave! 

[The door is opened by aracus, the doorkeeper of 
Hades,” a formidable figure. | 

AEACUS Who’s there? 

DIONYSUS Heracles the b-b-bold. 

AEACUS [coming out] So it’s you, you foul, shameless, des- 
perate, good-for-nothing criminal! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Coming down here and taking away our poor 
mutt Cerberus, throttling him in the process! I was respon- 
sible for him. Well, we’ve got you now! Pll have you flung 
over the cliff, down to the dark Stygian rocks, where you'll 
be chased by the prowling hounds of Hell, and the hundred- 
headed viper will tear your guts out, and the Tartessian lam- 
prey will devour your lungs, and the Tithrasian Gorgons will 
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pluck out your kidneys and — just wait there while I fetch them. 
[AEACUS goes back into the palace. DIONYSUS collapses 
to the ground in terror.| 

XANTHIAS What are doing down there? 

DIONYSUS Oh no! My bowel is empty.” Call on the god! 

XANTHIAS Stand up! Somebody might see you. 480 

DIONYSUS I feel faint. Give me a sponge. 

[XANTHIAS extracts a sponge from one of the bags.| 
Press it on my heart, there’s a good chap. 

XANTHIAS There you go. 

DIONYSUS No, here. That’s it. 

XANTHIAS The heart’s slipped a bit, hasn’t it? 

DIONYSUS What? Oh, yes — the sudden shock. It’s taken refuge 
in my ... lower intestine. 

XANTHIAS [realizing what has happened within DIONYSUS’ 
clothing| O most cowardly of men and gods! 

DIONYSUS How can you say that? When I had the courage to 
ask for a sponge. A coward wouldn’t have done that. 

XANTHIAS What would he have done? 

DIONYSUS Wallowed in his own filth. At least I got up and 490 
cleaned myself. 

XANTHIAS How very brave of you. 

DIONYSUS Yes, I rather think it was. Most people would have 
been terrified by all those threats and long words. Confess, 
now, weren’t you a tiny bit scared yourself? 

XANTHIAS Not a bit. 

DIONYSUS Well, if you’re feeling so brave and heroic, how 
about taking my place? Here you are, you take the club and 
lion-skin — a chance to show your courage — and Pll carry 
the luggage for you. 

XANTHIAS Anything you say. You’re the boss. 

[They exchange roles.] 
There, how do I look? Xanthias as Heracles! I reckon the 
part suits me better than it does you, you old coward! 500 

DIONYSUS It’s a very good imitation of a slave dressed up as 

Heracles. Come on, let me have those bundles. 
[Persephone’s MAID comes out of the palace.| 
MAID TO XANTHIAS Oh, Heracles, darling, how sweet of you 
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to come and see us again! As soon as our mistress heard you 
were coming she started baking. There’s several cauldrons 
full of pea soup, and we’re roasting a whole ox for you, and 
she’s been making cakes and biscuits. So come on in! 

XANTHIAS Well, thank you very much, but I - 

MAID I won’t take no for an answer. The birds are done to a 
turn, and you should see the dessert! Mistress has mixed the 
wine herself, it’s delicious. Come along! 

XANTHIAS As a matter of fact I’ve eaten already. 

MAID Don’t be silly. Pm not going to let you get away that 
easily. There’s such a pretty flute-girl waiting for you inside, 
and some other girls to dance for you. 

XANTHIAS Dancing-girls, eh? 

MAID Hand-plucked, and ripened to perfection. Come in and 
see for yourself. The cook’s just ready with the fish and the 
table’s laid. 

XANTHIAS Tell those dancing-girls PII be with them shortly. 
[To DIONYSUS] Boy, bring in the luggage. 

[The MAID goes in.] 

DIONYSUS Here, wait a minute! Can it be that you’re taking 
my little joke seriously? Give me back my things and get back 
to your luggage! 

XANTHIAS Can it be that you’re thinking of taking back this 
beautiful lion-skin, after you gave it to me and all? 

DIONYSUS I’m not thinking of doing so, I am doing so. Give it 
here! 

XANTHIAS Well, PII be — as god is my witness... 

DIONYSUS What god? I am a god. You didn’t really expect to 
pass yourself off as Heracles, did you? You, a puny mortal! 

XANTHIAS All right, all right. Take them. But if you ever need 
my help again... 

CHORUS 

The moral is plain as plain can be; 

As everyone knows who has served at sea, 

If you want to be comfy just roll with the ship! 
Don’t stand like a fool with a stiff upper lip, 

But learn from Theramenes,” shrewd politician, 
To move with the times and improve your position. 
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DIONYSUS 
You can hardly expect me to watch my own man 
Hard at it with dancing-girls on the divan, 
And giving me orders, as likely as not: 
‘Boy, straighten these covers and bring me the pot! 
And take that lascivious grin off your face — 
Pll teach you that slaves should remember their place!’ 


[No sooner has DIONYSUS resumed the lion-skin than two 
LANDLADIES enter. | 

FIRST LANDLADY Come here quick, here’s that rogue who 
came to our inn that time and wolfed down sixteen loaves. 

SECOND LANDLADY So it is. 

XANTHIAS This isn’t going to be fun for somebody. 

FIRST LANDLADY And twenty portions of meat stew at half an 
obol each. 

XANTHIAS Who’s going to get it in the neck now? 

SECOND LANDLADY And all that garlic. 

DIONYSUS Nonsense, madam, you don’t know what you’re 
talking about. 

FIRST LANDLADY Thought I wouldn’t recognize him in his 
kinky boots! And what about all that salt-cod you had? 

SECOND LANDLADY And cheese — fresh that day it was. He 
scoffed the lot, rind and all. 

FIRST LANDLADY And when I asked him for the money, oh, 
you should have seen the look he gave me. He started roaring 
like a lion. 

XANTHIAS That’s him all right. He’s always doing that. 

FIRST LANDLADY And then he waved his sword round like a 
lunatic. 

SECOND LANDLADY You poor dear. 

FIRST LANDLADY Oh, he gave us such a fright. We had to run 
upstairs and lock ourselves in. And he went flying off, taking 
the doormat with him. 

XANTHIAS He never could resist a nice doormat. 

FIRST LANDLADY Well, we must do something. I know, what 
about calling Cleon?” 
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SECOND LANDLADY Yes, and Hyperbolus** — he’s down here too. 

FIRST LANDLADY We'll fix him. Look at that greedy gob of 
his. Pd like to knock his teeth down his throat for him, eating 
us out of house and home! 

SECOND LANDLADY Over the cliff with him! 

FIRST LANDLADY Slit his throat with a sickle! 

SECOND LANDLADY I'll go and find Cleon: he’ll have him up 
in court before the day’s out.” 

[The LANDLADIES go back in.] 

DIONYSUS You know, Xanthias, I’ve come to grow very fond 
of you. 

XANTHIAS Oh no you don’t! I know your game. I’m not playing 
Heracles again. 

DIONYSUS Dearest Xanthias! Sweet Xanthias! 

XANTHIAS How could I possibly get away with passing myself 
off as Heracles? Me, a puny mortal. 

DIONYSUS Yes, ves, I know I’ve offended you. You’ve every 
right to be angry. Look, take this lovely lion-skin, it really 
suits you. And if I ever ask for it back, may I rot in hell. My 
wife and children too — even bleary old Archedemus. 

XANTHIAS All right! On those terms, Pll do it. [He takes the 
lion-skin and club, and loads DioNyYsSuS with the baggage 
once again. | 

CHORUS 

Well now you’re dressed up just the same as before, 
A sight to make anyone tremble, 

You must roll your eyes and swagger and roar 
Like the god you’re supposed to resemble. 


If you flinch or waver or fluff your role 
And forget to speak bravely and brag, man, 
You’ll be putting those suitcases back on that pole 
And going back to your job as a bagman. 
XANTHIAS 
I’m sure you are right: I’ve been thinking a lot - 
I know my own master, and if he 
Considers there’s anything good to be got 
He’d have these things back in a jiffy. 
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Meanwhile I must practise my sourest glare 
And puff out my chest and stand steady. 
How’s this for a truly horrific stare? 
But wait — someone’s coming already! 


[AEACUS returns, with numerous SLAVES carrying whips, 
ropes and chains. | 

AEACUS Quick, tie-up this dog-stealer and Pll give him what 
he deserves. Get cracking! 

[Two SLAVES bear down on XANTHIAS.| 

DIONYSUS This isn’t going to be fun for somebody! 

XANTHIAS [as Heracles] To hell with the lot of you! Don’t you 
dare come near me! 

AEACUS Oh, so you’re a tough guy, eh? Ditylas! Skobylas! 
Pardokas! Come here! The man wants a fight. 

[Three more SLAVES come forward.| 

DIONYSUS He ought to be ashamed of himself. Taking other 
people’s things and then resisting arrest! 

AEACUS The cheek of the man! 

DIONYSUS He’s a hardened criminal. 

XANTHIAS Listen, I’ve never been here before and I’ve not 
stolen so much as a bean off of you, I swear on my life. Pll 
tell you what Pll do: Pll let you torture this slave of mine. 
And if I’m proven guilty, take me off and execute me. 

AEACUS Hm. What kind of torture do you suggest? 

XANTHIAS Give him the full works. Rack, thumbscrew, gal- 
lows, cat-o’-nine-tails. Pour vinegar up his nose, pile bricks 
on his chest — anything you fancy. Only don’t hit him with 
leeks or spring onions — it’d bring tears to my eyes. 

AEACUS Fair enough. And if he gets damaged in the process, I 
suppose you'll want compensation. 

XANTHIAS No, no. Don’t worry about that. Just take him away 
and do your worst. 

AEACUS We might as well do it here, under his master’s eye. 
[To Dionysus] Come on, put down those bags, and mind 
you tell the truth. 
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AEACUS You'll what? 

DIONYSUS Look here, I’m a god: Dionysus, son of Zeus. It’s 
this fellow who’s a slave. 

AEACUS Did you hear that? 

XANTHIAS I most certainly did. All the more reason to flog him: 
if he’s a god, he won’t feel a thing. 

DIONYSUS Well, you’re a god too, aren’t you, Heracles? Why 
not let them flog you as well? 

XANTHIAS Fair enough. Whichever of us squeals first, or even 
winces, isn’t really a god. 

AEACUS You’re a good sport, sir. Thats what I call fair and 
square. [He takes a rope’s end from one of the SLAVES.]| 
Right! Bend over, the pair of you. 

XANTHIAS Wait a minute. How are you going to ensure it’s a 
fair test? 

AEACUS Easy. You each receive alternate strokes. 

XANTHIAS Good idea. [He bends over and DIONYSUS reluc- 
tantly follows suit.| 

AEACUS [giving XANTHIAS a good whack] There! 

XANTHIAS I bet you I won’t even feel it. 

AEACUS I’ve hit you already. 

XANTHIAS [feigning incredulity] No! 

AEACUS Now for the other one. [He whacks DIONYSUS. | 

DIONYSUS Well, get on with it. 

AEACUS I’ve done it. 

DIONYSUS Really? Well, what do you know? I didn’t feel a thing. 

AEACUS Well, I’m not sure about that. Let’s try the other one 
again. 

XANTHIAS Come on then. [AEAcusS whacks him, harder this 
time.| Aagh! 

AEACUS What’s the matter? Did that hurt? 

XANTHIAS How strange! I’d quite forgotten about the Festival 
of Heracles up at the Diomeia. 

AEACUS A pious impulse. [To DIONYSUS] Your turn. [He gives 
him another harder whack.| 

DIONYSUS Ow! [He jumps up in pain.| 

AEACUS What’s the matter? 
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DIONYSUS Men on horseback, look! [He prances about imitat- 
ing a man on horseback.| 

AEACUS Funny they should bring tears to your eyes. 

DIONYSUS There’s a smell of onions. 

AEACUS Sure you didn’t feel anything? 

DIONYSUS Me? Not a thing. 

AEACUS Oh, well, we'll have to try the other fellow. [He whacks 
XANTHIAS harder still. | 

XANTHIAS God almighty! 

AEACUS Gotcha! 

XANTHIAS Would you mind pulling out this splinter for me? 

AEACUS What’s going on? Well, here we go again. [He whacks 
DIONYSUS just as hard.| 

DIONYSUS Ahhhh-Apollo! Lord of Delos’ holy isle, or was it 
Pytho... 


AEACUS That hurt him. Did you hear? 
DIONYSUS How does it go, again? - Wonderful poet, 
Hipponax.” 


XANTHIAS You’re wasting your time. There’s too much pad- 
ding down there. Try here, just under his ribs. 

AEACUS No, I’ve got a better idea. [To DIONysus]| Turn round 
this way. [He hits him in the stomach. | 

DIONYSUS Poseidon!! 

XANTHIAS Hurt by any chance? 

DIONYSUS [singing] ... king of the mighty deep, lord of the 
crags and cliffs... 

AEACUS I’ll be damned if I can tell which of you is the god. 
You’ll have to come inside. My master and Persephone will 
be able to tell — they’re gods themselves. 

DIONYSUS I must say I wish you’d thought of that a bit sooner. 
[DIONYSUS and XANTHIAS go in, followed by AEACUS 
and the SLAVES.] 

CHORUS 
Come, Muse of the holy dancing choir, 

With wit and charm our songs inspire! 
Here sit ten thousand men of sense, 
A most enlightened audience, 
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Who expect a lot of a dancing choir 

And set their hopes of honour higher 
Than Cleophon —- whose lips we’ve heard 
Resounding, like a fateful bird, 

An enigmatic spouting swallow, 

Whose words, though difficult to follow, 
Should not defy interpretation 

Once they’re translated from the Thracian.°! 
And this is what that human fowl, 

Like plaintive nightingale, will howl: 
“You always vote again, but wait — 

Or else next time you’re for it mate!’ 
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[The CHORUS-LEADER comes forward and addresses the 


audience. | 


CHORUS-LEADER 


We chorus folk two privileges prize: 

To amuse you, citizens, and to advise. 

So, amid the fun that marks this sacred day, 
We’ll put on serious looks and have our say. 
And first for those misguided souls I plead 

Who in the past to Phrynichus®™ paid heed. 

It’s history now; their folly they regret. 

The time has come to forgive and forget. 

Oh, yes, they erred, but it does not seem right, 
When slaves who helped us in a single fight 
Now vote beside our allies from Plataea® 

And put on masters’ clothes, like Xanthias here. 
Not that I disagree with that decision — 

No, no, it shows intelligence and vision — 

But if we’re going to treat these men as brothers, 
Let’s be consistent and excuse the others. 

When we have been so wise, it seems a pity 

That men of our own kin, who’ve served the City 
In many naval battles — not just one — 

Should still be paying for this thing they’ve done. 
Come, wise Athenians, come swallow your pride! 
We need those loyal kinsmen on our side; 
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As they will be, if every man who fights 

Is a full citizen with all his rights. 

But if we choose to strut and put on airs 

While Athens founders in a sea of cares, 

In days to come, when our history is penned, 

They’ll say we were completely round the bend. 
CHORUS 

If Pve any knowledge of people at all, 

I'll tell you with confidence what will befall 

A rascal with whom we have long been encumbered, 

Whose days on this earth, I assure you, are numbered. 

He’s sly as a monkey, his voice might be quieter, 

He does very well as a wash-house proprietor; 710 

He’s Lord of the Earth, for he sells it in pots 

For cleaning your woollies and getting out spots; 

He makes up detergents that won’t even lather, 

By mixing in cinders to make them go further. 

Wee Cleigenes knows that his joys will soon cease 

Yet he won't be persuaded to advocate peace; 

A cudgel is one thing on which he’ll insist 

To save him from thieves when he staggers home pissed. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Pll tell you what I think about the way 

This city treats her soundest men today: 

By a coincidence more sad than funny, 

It’s very like the way we treat our money. 

The noble silver drachma, which of old 

We were so proud of, and the one of gold, 720 

Coins that rang true (clean-stamped and worth their 

weight) 

Throughout the world have ceased to circulate. 

Instead the purses of Athenian shoppers 

Are full of phoney silver-plated coppers. 

Just so, when men are needed by the nation, 

The best have been withdrawn from circulation. 

Men of good birth and breeding, men of parts, 

Well schooled in wrestling and the gentler arts, 

These we abuse, and look instead to knaves, =30 
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Upstarts, nonentities, foreigners and slaves — 
Rascals all! Honestly, what men we choose! 
There was a time when you’d have scorned to use 
Men so debased, so far beyond the pale, 

Even as scapegoats to be dragged from jail 

And flogged to death outside the city gates. 
Misguided friends, change now, it’s not too late! 
Try the good ones again: if they succeed, 

You will have shown that you have sense indeed; 
And if things don’t go well, if these good men 
All fail, and Athens comes to grief, why, then 
Discerning folk will murmur (let us hope): 

‘She hanged herself, but with a first-rate rope!” 


ACT TWO 


Scene 1: Before the palace of PLUTO. 


[XANTHIAS and a SLAVE Of PLUTO’s are engaged in menial 
tasks. ] 


SLAVE He’s a real gentleman, your master, by Zeus. 

XANTHIAS Of course. Like all real gentlemen he only under- 
stands two things: swigging and frigging. 

SLAVE But fancy him not flogging you for making out you were 
the master and he was the slave! 

XANTHIAS He’d have been sorry if he tried. 

SLAVE Ah, that’s the way I like to hear a slave talk — I love it. 

XANTHIAS Love it, eh? 

SLAVE There’s nothing I like more than badmouthing my 
master behind his back. 

XANTHIAS I bet you mutter a few things under your breath 
when he’s had a go at you. 

SLAVE Oh, yes! I like a spot of muttering. 

XANTHIAS And what about prying into his affairs, eh? 

SLAVE There’s nothing quite like prying. 

XANTHIAS I can see we’re going to get along fine, you and me. 
Have you ever tried eavesdropping when he’s got company? 

SLAVE Eavesdropping? Are you kidding me? That’s my favourite. 

XANTHIAS And then passing it all on to other people, eh? 

SLAVE That’s so good, it makes me shoot off on the spot! 

XANTHIAS Put it there, old boy! Listen, my old mucker, my 
partner in crime, what’s all that yelling and shouting in there? 
What’s all the fuss about? 
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SLAVE Thar’ll be Aeschylus and Euripides. 

XANTHIAS What on earth are they up to? 

SLAVE There’s serious trouble among the dead at the moment. 
You might almost call it civil war. 

XANTHIAS What do you mean? 

SLAVE Well, there’s a custom down here that applies to all the 
fine arts and skilled professions: whoever’s the best in each 
discipline has the right to have his dinner in the Great Hall, 
with his own chair of honour,” up near Pluto. 

XANTHIAS I see. 

SLAVE But if somebody else comes along who’s better in the 
profession, then the incumbent has to stand down. 

XANTHIAS So what is it that’s upset Aeschylus? 

SLAVE Well, he had the chair for tragedy, being the best and 
all. 

XANTHIAS And now? 

SLAVE Well, Euripides came along and started showing off 
to all the other people we’ve got down here, you know, 
cut-throats, highwaymen, murderers, burglars —a right rough 
lot they are — and of course he soon had them all twisted 
round his little finger, with all his arguments and clever 
talking. So they’ve all started saying he’s the best, and he’s 
decided to lay claim to the chair instead of Aeschylus. 

XANTHIAS Didn’t he get a shoeing for that? 

SLAVE Not at all. The people all said they had the right to judge 
who was the greatest. 

XANTHIAS What people? All those criminals you mentioned? 

SLAVE A hell of a fuss they kicked up too. 

XANTHIAS Didn’t anyone side with Aeschylus? 

SLAVE There aren’t many decent folk down here — take a look 
for yourself. [He points towards the audience.| 

XANTHIAS What’s Pluto going to do about it? 

SLAVE He’s going to do things properly, you know, hold a 
contest to test their skill. 

XANTHIAS Just those two? Didn’t Sophocles put in a claim? 

SLAVE Lord, no! When he came down here, he went straight 
up to Aeschylus, took his hand and kissed him like a brother. 
He renounced any claim to the chair. And now he’s sent 
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word that if Aeschylus wins — all well and good, but if 
Euripides wins, he’ll take him on himself. 

XANTHIAS It’s really about to happen? 

SLAVE Any minute now - right here where we’re standing. 
They’ll even have the scales out for weighing their poetry. 

XANTHIAS Weighing poetry? What, like slices of meat? 

SLAVE Oh, yes, it’s all got to be measured properly, with rulers, 
yardsticks, compasses and wedges, and god knows what else. 

XANTHIAS A regular torture chamber. 

SLAVE Euripides says he’s going to put every line to the test. 

XANTHIAS [I imagine Aeschylus is boiling with rage. 

SLAVE He’s been looking at the ground all day, glowering like 
a bull. 

XANTHIAS Who’s going to be the judge? 

SLAVE That was a tricky one. It was hard to find anyone clever 
enough. And then Aeschylus said he didn’t see eye to eye 
with the Athenians. 

XANTHIAS All those rogues and what have you - I see his point. 

SLAVE And as for the others, he says, none of them could tell a 
poet from the back end of a donkey. So in the end they settled 
on your master — after all, he’s supposed to be an expert. 
Anyway, we’d better go in. It never pays to get in their way 
when they’re busy. 

[XANTHIAS and the SLAVE withdraw. Now DIONYSUS 
and PLUTO emerge from the palace and take up their 
seats.” SLAVES also come out carrying pieces of weighing 
and measuring equipment, and arrange the seating for the 
contest. Meanwhile an altercation is heard as EURIPIDES 
and AESCHYLUS appear mid-argument. They come to 
some sort of order in the presence of DIONYSUS, and take 
up seats beside him.] 

CHORUS 

Ah, how impressive the rage that burns in the heart of 
the Thunderer, 
Seeing the fangs of his rival exposed in a gesture of hate! 
Note how superbly he raves, and with what 
independence his eyeballs 
In divers directions gyrate! 
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820 Words are his weapons: watch out, as the armour-clad 
syllables hurtle, 
Helmeted, crested and plumed, from the lips of the poet 
most high! 
Wait for the clash and din as the metaphors collide and 
mingle, 
The sparks as the particles fly! 


See the great spread of his mane, as it bristles in leonine 
fury: 
No one can doubt for a moment those whiskers truly are 
his own! 
Huge are the words that he wields, great compounds 
with rivets and bolts in, 
And epithets hewn from stone.” 


Now it’s the challenger’s turn to reply to this verbal 
bombardment: 
Neatly each phrase he dissects, with intelligence subtle 
and keen; 
Harmless around him the adjectives tumble, as he ducks 
for cover 
And squeaks, ‘It depends what you mean.’®” 


830 EURIPIDES [jumping to his feet] I see no reason why I should 
withdraw. I happen to be the better poet. 
DIONYSUS Why silent, Aeschylus? You heard his words? 
[AESCHYLUS remains silent with rage.| 
EURIPIDES It’s just like the entire Aeschylean approach. The 
dignified silence, the pregnant pause? 
DIONYSUS That’s a bit of a sweeping statement, Euripides. 
EURIPIDES I saw through him years ago. All that rugged gran- 
deur — it’s all so uncultivated and unrestrained. No subtlety 
whatsoever. Just a torrent of verbiage, stiffened with superla- 
tives and padded out with pretentious polysyllables. 
840 AESCHYLUS [apoplectic with rage| That’s about the level of 
criticism one might expect from you, ‘son of the seed- 
goddess’.” And what are your plays but a concatenation of 
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commonplaces, as threadbare as the ragged beggars who 
populate them. 

DIONYSUS Come now, Aeschylus, ‘Do not inflame your inward 
parts with baleful rage.”"' Calm down! 

AESCHYLUS Not till I’ve told this cripple-merchant * where to 
get off. 

DIONYSUS Someone fetch me a black lamb,” quick! There’s 
stormy weather blowing this way. 

AESCHLYUS Not only do you clutter the stage with cripples 
and beggars but you make your characters sing and dance 
Cretan arias. What’s more, you build your plots around 
unsavoury topics like incest * and - 

DIONYSUS Whoa there, Aeschylus, steady on! And you, 
Euripides, wouldn’t it be wiser if vou moved back out of 
range? ld hate to see you get hit on the head by a main clause 
and give birth to a premature tragedy. Aeschylus, try not to 
lose your temper. Surely two poets can criticize each other’s 
work without screaming like fishwives, or flaring up like a 
forest fire. 

EURIPIDES I’m ready for him. Let Aeschylus have first say if 
he wants to. I can handle it. Criticize whatever you like - 
diction, lyrics, the very sinews of tragedy. I don’t care which 
play vou take: Peleus, Aeolus, Meleager - why, even 
Telephus!* 

DIONYSUS Well, Aeschylus? 

AESCHYLUS | had hoped to avoid having a contest here: it puts 
me at a considerable disadvantage. 

DIONYSUS How so? 

AESCHYLUS My plays have outlived me so I don’t have them 
to hand down here. * His died with him. But never mind. 
Let’s have a contest, if we must, by all means. 

DIONYSUS Right. Bring the brazier and the incense! [DIONY- 
SUS rises, takes incense and a libation cup, and goes to the 
altar. He burns the incense and pours a libation.] Before the 
shafts of wit begin to fly, I pray that I may judge this cultural 
event with the highest artistic sensibility. [To the CHORUS] 
You, meanwhile, offer up a prayer to the Muses. 
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CHORUS 
When men of sage and subtle mind 
In fierce debate their views do vent, 
And strive some priceless phrase to find 
To mask each specious argument, 
Then Zeus’s virgin daughters nine 
Stand by to watch the sport divine. 


Come then today, you Muses bright! 
Two worse foes never took the field: 
For one is armed with words of might, 
And one the sword of wit does wield. 
O heavenly maids, your presence lend! 
The game’s afoot! Descend, descend! 


DIONYSUS Now you must each offer a prayer before we begin. 
[He offers some incense to AESCHYLUS. | 
AESCHYLUS O Demeter, who do nourish my spirit, may I prove 
worthy of your mysteries!” 
DIONYSUS Euripides, take some incense. 
EURIPIDES Thank you but no; I pray to other gods. 
DIONYSUS What, special ones of your own? A private 
pantheon? 
EURIPIDES Precisely. 
DIONYSUS Right then. Pray to your personal gods. 
EURIPIDES Hail, Ether, my sustainer! Hail, Hinge of Tongue! 
Hail, Mind and sentient Nostrils!”* Inspire me with successful 
arguments. 
CHORUS 
We’re expecting, of course, to pick up a few tips 
From these poets so clever and wise, 
As elegant utterance falls from their lips 
And their temperatures gradually rise. 


Since neither is lacking in brains or in grit 
It should be a thrilling debate: 

While one pins his hopes on his neatly turned wit, 
The other relies on his weight. 
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For shrewd dialectic he cares not a jot; 
Though traps be contrived for his fall, 

He’ll swoop down like thunder and quell the lot - 
Quips, quibbles, his rival and all! 


[DIONYSUS and the TWO POETS have resumed their seats, 
and the contest begins.] 

DIONYSUS Right. Let’s go. And see that it’s clever, original 
stuff — no far-fetched comparisons, or clichés! [He invites 
EURIPIDES to begin.| 

EURIPIDES Before I deal with my own work as a creative artist, 
I should like to say a few words about my opponent. To put 
it simply, he is a charlatan and a con-artist. Look at the 
way he cheated his audience: although brought up on 
Phrynichus” they were pretty brainless anyway. The play 
would begin with a seated figure, all covered up — Niobe, for 
example, or Achilles. The face is veiled — dramatic tension — 
but not a word.*° 

DIONYSUS Yes, I remember. 

EURIPIDES Then the Chorus would rattle off a string of odes 
— four of them, one after the other — but still not a peep from 
the veiled figure. 

DIONYSUS I must say I rather enjoyed the old silent days. As 
much as all the babble we get nowadays. 

EURIPIDES That’s because you were stupid then. 

DIONYSUS I think you’re right. So what was he playing at? 

EURIPIDES The whole thing was a scam. The audience sat there 
all keyed up, waiting for Niobe to say something. Meanwhile 
the play went on... and on... and on. 

DIONYSUS The sly old dog! To think I never cottoned on! [To 
AESCHYLUS] Keep still! And stop fidgeting! 

EURIPIDES He knows he’s beaten. Well, eventually, after a lot 
more of this nonsense, about halfway through the play, we 
get a speech. And what a speech! A dozen bulldozing phrases, 
fearsome things with crests and beetling brows. Sesquiped- 
alian stuff! But, of course, nobody knew what it meant. 

[AESCHYLUS utters a moan of rage.| 

DIONYSUS What is that noise? 
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EURIPIDES You just couldn’t make sense of any of it. It was 
all - 

DIONYSUS [to AESCHYLUS] Will you stop gnashing your 
teeth? 

EURIPIDES All Scamanders, fosses, shields embossed with 
brazen gryphon-eagles. Words that left you utterly baffled. 
DIONYSUS Yes, I once lay awake half the night trying to figure 

out what kind of creature a tawny Hippocock was. 

AESCHYLUS It was the device painted on the ships,*’ you 
ignoramus! 

DIONYSUS And there was I thinking it must be another name 
for our friend Eryxis.* 

EURIPIDES But is a cock suitable material for a tragedy? 

AESCHYLUuS And you, you blasphemer, what did you put into 
your plays? 

EURIPIDES No hippococks or goatstags, that’s for sure — nor 
anything else you’d find on Persian tapestries. When I took 
over Tragedy from you, the poor creature was in a terrible 
way — all bloated with embellishment and constipated with 
verbiage. But I soon got her weight down with a diet of 
particles and a little finely chopped logic and a sprinkling of 
chatter-juice, freshly squeezed from books. Then I put her on 
to monodies — 

DIONYSUS With a shot of Cephisophon.® 

EURIPIDES At least I didn’t keep rambling on about the first 
thing that came into my head, or plunge right into the middle 
of the story and leave everybody guessing. The first character 
that came on would immediately explain the play’s back- 
ground and origin.* 

AESCHLYUS Which was invariably better than your own!” 

EURIPIDES What’s more, as soon as the play began I had 
everyone hard at work. No one would stand idle. Women, 
slaves, the master, the young maiden, the old crone — they all 
talked. 

AESCHYLUS And didn’t you deserve to die for such an outrage! 

EURIPIDES Certainly not. It was democracy in action. 

DIONYSUS I should keep off that subject, old boy, if I were 
you.*® 
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EURIPIDES [indicating the audience| And then, yousee, I taught 
these people to talk... 

AESCHYLUS You certainly did, by god. If only you’d been torn 
to pieces first! 

EURIPIDES I taught them how to apply subtle rules, how to 
turn a phrase neatly. I taught them to observe, to discern, to 
interpret; to use spin, to massage the facts; to suspect the 
worst, to take nothing at face value... 

AESCHYLUS You did indeed. 

EURIPIDES I wrote about everyday things, things the audience 
knew about and could take me up on if necessary. I didn’t 
try to bludgeon them into submission with long words, or 
disorient them with characters like Cycnus or Memnon, 
haring about with bells on their chariots and rings on their 
toes. You’ve only got to look at his disciples, and compare 
them with mine. He’s got Phormisius and Megaenetus,”’ the 
beard-lance-and-trumpet, tear-’em-limb-from-limb brigade; 
whereas I have Cleitophon®™ and that clever Theramenes. 

DIONYSUS Theramenes? He’s clever all right. Whenever he 
runs into trouble, what happens? A lucky throw, and up 
pops Theramenes, well clear of the danger zone as usual. 

EURIPIDES What I did was to teach the audience to use its 
brains, introduce a bit of logic into the drama. The public 
have learnt from me how to think, how to run their house- 
holds, to ask, ‘Why is this so? What do we mean by that?’ 

DIONYSUS That’s right: whenever an Athenian comes home 
nowadays, he shouts at the servants and starts asking, ‘Why 
is the flour jar not in its proper place? Who bit the head off 
this sprat? What’s happened to that cup I had last year? 
Where is yesterday’s garlic? Who’s been nibbling at this 
olive? Whereas before Euripides came along they just sat 
there staring blankly. 

CHORUS 

You see this, famed Achilles:*? 
Be careful what you say! 

Beware lest fury seize you 
And carry you away. 
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What if he dares denounce you 
With taunts and rank abuse? 
To fly into a passion 
Will not be any use. 


So leave your angry fuming, 
1000 Shorten your sail instead; 
Wait till the wind blows steady 
And then go straight ahead. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Come, master of the towering phrase, great poet of the age, 
Lord of the lofty gibberish that’s spouted on the stage, 
The time has come for action, flinch or falter you must 
not, 
So open up the floodgates, and give him all you’ve got! 


AESCHYLUS It distresses and pains me to have been drawn into 
an altercation with him. I find the whole situation extremely 
distasteful. But I suppose I shall have to reply, or he’ll claim 
Pm lost for an answer. I’ll start by asking him a question. 
[To EURIPIDES] What are the qualities you look for in a 
good poet? 

1010 EURIPIDES Technical ability. A poet should also teach people 
how to be better citizens. 

AESCHYLUS And if you’ve failed to do this? If you’ve presented 
good men, noble men, as despicable wretches, what punish- 
ment do you deserve? 

DIONYSUS Death! No need to ask. 

AESCHYLUS Well, now, look at the characters I left him. Fine, 
stalwart figures, larger than life. Men who didn’t shirk their 
duty. My heroes weren’t like these marketplace loafers, delin- 
quents and rogues they write about nowadays. They were real 
heroes, breathing spears and lances, white-plumed helmets, 
breastplates and greaves; heroes with hearts of oxhide, seven 
layers thick.” 

EURIPIDES There you are! What did I tell you? 

DIONYSUS I hope he’s not going to start hammering helmets 
here. 
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EURIPIDES And how did you show the nobility of these charac- 
ters of yours? 

DIONYSUS Come on, Aeschylus, don’t be priggish or difficult. 

AESCHYLUS By putting them into works imbued with martial 
spirit. 

EURIPIDES Such as? 

AESCHYLUS Well, my Seven Against Thebes,”' for example. No 
one could see that play without wanting to go off at once 
and slaughter their enemies. 

DIONYSUS Well, it was very unwise of you. You made the 
Thebans brave beyond recognition! 

AESCHYLUS The Athenians could have done likewise, only they 
couldn’t be bothered. I also put on my Persians:” a telling 
lesson on the will to win. A truly great achievement. 

DIONYSUS I did like that bit where they sang about the days 
of the great Darius, and the Chorus went like this with their 
hands, crying ‘Wah! Wah!’ 

AESCHYLUS [ignoring him] That’s the kind of thing a poet 
should be doing. You see, from the very first, the truly great 
artist has always had a useful lesson to teach. Orpheus” gave 
us the Mysteries and taught people that murder was wrong; 
Musaeus™ showed us how to cure diseases and to prophesy; 
Hesiod explained about agriculture and the seasons for 
ploughing and harvesting.” And why is Homer held up as a 
paragon, if not for the valuable military instruction embodied 
in his work? Organization, training, equipment” — it’s all 
there. 

DIONYSUS He doesn’t seem to have taught Pantacles’”” much. 
Of all the clumsy, cack-handed .. . Do you know, I saw him 
holding a parade the other day, and he had put his helmet 
on without a crest. There he was, on parade, trying to attach 
his ponytail without taking his helmet off — you should have 
seen it! 

AESCHYLUS [annoyed] But a lot of excellent men did learn. 
Look at Lamachus.” And you can see the stamp of Homer 
on my own work clearly enough. I depicted men of valour 
— lion-hearted characters like Patroclus? and Teucer’” — 
encouraging the audience to identify with these heroes when 
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the call to battle came. I didn’t clutter the stage with whores 
like Phaedra and Stheneboea.'”' No one can say I ever put a 
lustful woman into a play. 

EURIPIDES How could you? You’ve never even met one. 

AESCHYLUS And thank heaven for that. You, on the other 
hand, have had ample experience of Aphrodite. If I remember 
rightly, she proved too much for you in the end!” 

DIONYSUS He’s got you there, Euripides. You were afflicted in 
your own home by what you showed other men’s wives doing 
onstage! 

EURIPIDES [irritated] Look, you pain in the neck, what harm 
did my Stheneboeas do to the public? 

AESCHYLUS Why, every decent woman, or decent man’s wife, 
was so shocked by plays like your Bellerophon that she went 
off and took poison straightaway.'” 

EURIPIDES Did I invent the story of Phaedra? 

AESCHYLUS Of course not, but the poet should keep quiet 
about them, not put them onstage as an example to everyone. 
Schoolboys have a master to teach them, adults have poets. 
We have a duty to see that what we teach them is right and 
proper.'™ 

EURIPIDES And you think the proper way to teach them is 
to write your high-flown, Olympian idiom instead of the 
language of ordinary men? 

AESCHYLUS Look, you fool, noble themes and sentiments need 
to be couched in suitably dignified language. If your charac- 
ters are demigods, they should sound like demigods — what’s 
more, they should dress like them. I set an example in this 
respect, which you totally perverted. 

EURIPIDES How? 

AESCHYLUS By dressing your kings in rags so that they appear 
as objects of pity. 

EURIPIDES What harm is there in that? 

AESCHYLUS Well, these days you can’t get the wealthy to pay 
their ship levy." They dress up in rags and claim exemption 
on the grounds of poverty. 

DIONYSUS While wearing nice warm underwear. And the next 
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day you see them splashing out at the most expensive fish 
stall in the market. 

AESCHYLUS And look how you’ve encouraged people to bab- 
ble. The wrestling schools are empty. And where have all 
the young men gone? Off to these notorious establishments 
where they practise the art of debating — and that’s not all 
they practise either! These days even the sailors argue with 
their officers; in my day the only words they knew were 
‘slops’ and ‘heave-ho’! 

DIONYSUS Whereas now they refuse to row, and the ships drift 
all over the place. 

AESCHYLUS Think of all the other harm he’s done showing us 
women playing bawds,'™ giving birth in temples,” sleeping 
with their brothers!” and claiming that ‘life is not life’.’°’ Isn’t 
that why the city’s so full of lawyers’ clerks and scrounging 
officials, swindling the community left, right and centre? And 
there’s not a decent athlete left in the whole city — everyone’s 
unfit! 

DIONYSUS How right you are! I nearly died laughing during 
the torch race at the Panathenaic Games. There was a little 
fat, pale fellow waddling along miles behind everyone else, 
making a right meal of it. And when he got to the Potter’s 
Gate, and they all ran out and slapped him, the way they do, 
you know, with the flat of the hand — well, talk about second 
wind! This fellow produced enough of a draught to keep his 
torch alight till the end of the race! 

CHORUS 

Fiercely the fight goes on, 
Doubtful the ending; 

Well matched these duellers are, 
Grim their contending. 

When one’s in full career, 

The other’s quick to veer 

And sneak up in the rear 
To catch him bending. 


Although you think your gains 
Are quite extensive, 
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Time spent on digging in 
May prove expensive. 

Show us what wit can do, 

Vary your tactics too; 

Bring out old tricks and new 
For an offensive. 


As for the audience, 

You’re quite mistaken 
If you think subtle points 

Will not be taken. 
Such fears are vain, I vow — 
They’ve all got textbooks now — 
However high your brow, 


They’ll not be shaken. 


No talking down to these: 
That’s all outdated! 
In terms of native wit 
They’re highly rated; 
But now they’ve learnt to read, 
It’s cultured stuff they need; 
They don’t want chicken-feed — 
They’re educated! 


EURIPIDES Well now, first things first. Let’s turn to your pro- 
logues. I maintain that they fail to give a clear outline of the 
Opening situation. 

AESCHYLUS Which prologues do you propose to criticize? 

EURIPIDES Quite a few. But let’s start with the one from the 
Oresteia. 

DIONYSUS Silence for Aeschylus. 

AESCHYLUS [reciting] 

‘Netherworld Hermes, watching the paternal realm, 

Hear now my prayer, and be my ally and my saviour! 

For I have come back to this land and do return.”'"° 
DIONYSUS Do you find anything to criticize in that? 
EURIPIDES A dozen things at least. 
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DIONYSUS But he’s only given us three lines. 

EURIPIDES With several mistakes in each. 

DIONYSUS You’d better not recite any more, Aeschylus — it 
seems you’re three lines down already. 

AESCHYLUS What, stop for him? 

DIONYSUS It might be wise. 

EURIPIDES You see, he starts off straightaway with a howling 
blunder. 

AESCHYLUS Nonsense! 

EURIPIDES Well, if that’s how you feel — it couldn’t matter less 
to me. 

AESCHYLUS What is this blunder? 

EURIPIDES Give me those lines again. 

AESCHYLUS [reciting] 

‘Netherworld Hermes, watching the paternal realm...’ 
EURIPIDES And Orestes says this over the tomb of his dead 

father? 

AESCHYLUS That’s correct. 

EURIPIDES So is he saying that when his father was brutally 
murdered by his own wife through a treacherous ambush, 
this all happened under the approving eye of Hermes? 

AESCHYLUS Of course not! He is addressing himself to Hermes 
the Helper, ‘Netherworld Hermes’, not to Hermes as the god 
of deceit. This is made quite clear by what follows: ‘watching 
the paternal realm’. His subterranean function'”' is a perquis- 
ite from his father Zeus. 

EURIPIDES That makes it even worse than I thought. 

DIONYSUS Subterranean perks? Sounds like he takes a cut from 
the tomb offerings. 

AESCHYLUS A remark in the worst taste, Dionysus. 

DIONYSUS [to AESCHYLUS] Give him a bit more. [To EURIP- 
IDES] And you watch out for mistakes. 

AESCHYLUS [reciting| 
‘Hear now my prayer, and be my ally and my saviour! 

For I have come back to this land and do return.’ 
EURIPIDES The great Aeschylus tells us the same thing twice. 
AESCHYLuUS What do you mean, the same thing twice? 
EURIPIDES Listen. Pll repeat the line. ‘For I have come back to 
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this land’, he says, ‘and do return’. Surely ‘coming back’ and 
‘returning’ are the same thing. 

DIONYSUS So they are: like saying to a neighbour, ‘Lend me a 
mirror — or a looking glass will do.’ 

AESCHYLUS The two things are not the same, you rambling 
pedant! The line is a particularly good one. 

EURIPIDES How so? Do explain. 

AESCHYLUS Anyone can ‘come back’ to his native country, if 
he belongs there still; nothing need have happened to him at 
all. But when an exile comes home he ‘returns’. 

DIONYSUS Very good! What do you say to that, Euripides? 

EURIPIDES I say that Orestes didn’t ‘return’ home in that sense: 
he had to come secretly because he didn’t trust those in 
power. '!? 

DIONYSUS Ingenious! Though I’m not sure what you mean. 

EURIPIDES Come on, let’s hear some more. 

DIONYSUS Yes, get on with it, Aeschylus. [To EURIPIDES] And 
you, look out for howlers. 

AESCHYLUS [reciting] 

‘Beside this burial mound I call on my dead father 
To hear me and to hearken.’ 

EURIPIDES There he goes again, the same thing twice: ‘to hear 
me and to hearken’. 

DIONYSUS He’s calling on the dead, you fool! Even three times 
wouldn’t be enough. 

AESCHYLUS And how did you construct your prologues? 

EURIPIDES Pl] show you. And if I say the same thing twice, or 
if you find anything that’s extraneous to the plot, you can 
spit on me for being a liar. 

DIONYSUS Go on, then. I simply must hear the verbal precision 
of your prologues. 

EURIPIDES [reciting] 

‘A happy man was Oedipus initially...’ 

AESCHYLUS No he wasn’t! Even before he was born Apollo 
had decreed that he would kill his own father. I’d hardly call 
that being ‘a happy man’. 

EURIPIDES [reciting] 


‘<. . But then became the most wretched of mortal men.’!”° 
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AESCHYLUS He didn’t become so, he was so all along. Look at 
his story. First of all, as a newborn baby he’s exposed during 
winter in a pot to prevent him from growing up and mur- 
dering his father; next he’s brought to Corinth with swollen 
feet; then he marries a woman old enough to be his mother. 
And then, as if that wasn’t bad enough, it turns out she is his 
mother! Finally he blinds himself. 

DIONYSUS Better to have been an Athenian commander at 
Arginusae! 

EURIPIDES I still maintain my prologues are good. 

AESCHYLUS Look, I don’t want to split hairs over every word. 
I assure you I can demolish any prologue of yours with a 
little flask of oil. 

EURIPIDES My prologues, with a flask of oil? 

AESCHYLUS Just one. You see, the way your iambics are writ- 
ten, you can fit in anything: a flask of oil; tufts of wool; a 
purse of rags. Pll show you what I mean.’ 

EURIPIDES All right, show me. 

DIONYSUS You recite one. 

EURIPIDES [reciting] 

‘Aegyptus, as the story is most often told, 
Crossing the sea together with his fifty sons, 
On reaching Argos...’!”° 
AESCHYLUS 
*... lost his little flask of oil.’ 

EURIPIDES What do you mean, lost his little flask of oil? You'll 
regret this. 

DIONYSUS Recite another prologue so we can see it again. 

EURIPIDES [reciting] 

‘Dionysus, sporting his fennel wands and fawnskins, 
Amid the pine trees on the slopes of Mount Parnassus, 
Leapt to the dance and . . .’!!® 

AESCHYLUS 

‘... lost his little flask of oil.’ 

DIONYSUS That’s two flasks. 

EURIPIDES He can’t keep it up. I’ve got one here that’s sure to 
be flaskproof. [Reciting] 

‘No man was ever fortunate in everything. 
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He may have been noble and lost his wealth; 
He may have been lowborn and.. .”"”” 
AESCHYLUS 
*... lost his little 
flask of oil.’ 
DIONYSUS Euripides! 
EURIPIDES What? 
DIONYSUS Trim your sails. This is turning out to be a storm in 
an oil-flask! 
EURIPIDES Don’t you believe it, by Demeter! This one’ll knock 
it right out of his hand. 
DIONYSUS All right, lets have it. But beware the flask! 
EURIPIDES [reciting] 
‘Cadmus, the son of Agenor, departing from 
The town of Sidon, .. .”!”8 
AESCHYLUS 
‘|. lost his little flask of oil.’ 
DIONYSUS If I were you, I’d try and buy the flask off him; 
otherwise you won’t have any prologues left. 
EURIPIDES Me buy from him! 
DIONYSUS If you want my advice. 
EURIPIDES I’ve got lots of prologues he can’t fit it into. 
[Reciting] : 
‘Pelops, the son of Tantalus, approaching Pisa 
On speedy horses, .. .”!”” 
AESCHYLUS 
‘... lost his little flask of oil.’ 
DIONYSUS You see, he’s done it again. Sell it to him, Aeschylus, 
for god’s sake. You can get a nice new one for an obol. 
EURIPIDES No, no, I’ve got plenty of prologues yet. [Reciting] 
“Tis said that Oeneus .. .’ 
AESCHYLUS 
‘... lost his little flask of oil.’ 
EURIPIDES At least let me finish the line! 
“Tis said that Oeneus, while offering the first fruits 
From a full harvest . . 217° 
AESCHYLUS 
‘... lost his little flask of oil.’ 
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DIONYSUS What, in the middle of a sacrifice? How very awk- 
ward for him. Who took it, I wonder? 
EURIPIDES Don’t encourage him. See what he can do with this 
one: 
‘Almighty Zeus, as is avowed by Truth herself .. .’ 
DIONYSUS You’re beaten, and you know it. That flask of oil 
keeps turning up like a stye on the eye. It’s time you turned 
your attention to his lyrics. 
EURIPIDES Why, yes, I’m going to show that he’s a bad 
composer of lyrics. They’re all the same. 1250 
CHORUS”! 
What, Aeschylus not write good lyrics? 
You’ll have the great man in hysterics! 
I don’t know that much 
About dactyls and such, 
Though I know a good song when I hear it; 
And I had an idea 
That this gentleman here 
Was faultless, or pretty damn near it. 
Old Aeschylus not write good lyrics? 
My goodness, what will he say next? 
It seems a bit hard 
On the venerable bard — 
No wonder he’s looking so vexed! 1260 


EURIPIDES They’re certainly remarkable lyrics, as we’ll soon 
see, when I conflate all his songs into one medley. 
DIONYSUS Pll keep score with these pebbles. 
EURIPIDES [singing] 
Achilles, do you not hear how the battle rages? 
Ai, ai, Pm struck! Come quickly to the rescue! 
We who dwell by the marsh, honour our forebear 
Hermes. 
Ai, ai, we’re struck! Come quickly to the rescue! 
DIONYSUS That’s two strikes for you, Aeschylus. 
EURIPIDES [singing] 
Lord Agamemnon, noblest of the Greeks, now hear my 1270 
words. 
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Ai, ai, Pm struck! Come quickly to the rescue! 

DIONYSUS That’s three. 

EURIPIDES [singing] 

Silence! The priestesses of Artemis are opening the temple 
doors. 

Ai, ai, Pm struck! Come quickly to the rescue! 

I am empowered to give the lucky sign for travellers. 

Ai, ai, Pm struck! Come quickly to the rescue!'” 

DIONYSUS Zeus almighty! What a salvo of strikes! Which way 
is the bathroom? I can’t hold out any longer. My bladder’s 
bursting. 

EURIPIDES You can’t go till you’ve heard the next part. It has 
a wonderful lyre accompaniment. 

DIONYSUS All right, get on with it. Only no more strikes this 
time. 

EURIPIDES [singing] 

Of how the twin-throned kings, the flower of Hellas’ 
manhood 

Phlatto-thratto-phlatto-thrat, 

Did send the Sphinx, the bitch who brought in baleful 
days, 

Phlatto-thratto-phlatto-thrat, 

With spear and vengeful hand, a warlike bird of omen, 

Phlatto-thratto-phlatto-thrat, 

To be the prey of vicious sky-patrolling hounds, 

Phlatto-thratto-phlatto-thrat, 

And those who fought with Ajax, 

Phlatto-thratto-phlatto-thrat.'”’ 

DIONYSUS What is all that phlatto-thrat stuff? A bit of Persian 
from Marathon?’** It sounds like it comes from a rope- 
makers’ shanty. 

AESCHYLUS I may use traditional elements in my lyrics, but at 
least I take them from respectable sources and make them 
serve an artistic purpose. I didn’t want it to be thought that 
I picked from the same ‘garden of the Muses’ as Phrynichus. 
But he throws in bits and pieces from all over the place: 
prostitutes, drinking songs by Meletus,’” pipers, wailers, 
dancers from Caria.'”° Pll show you what I mean. Bring me 
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a lyre — no, a lyre’s too good for this sort of thing. Where’s 
that girl with the castanets?'?’ 

[A DANCING-GIRL’”® comes forward.] 

Ah, the Muse of Euripides! Come along, my dear, stand 
over here. Just the right accompaniment for this kind of lyric. 

DIONYSUS Not in the Lesbian mode I take it.” 

AESCHYLUS [singing] 

You halcyons, twittering 

By the ever-flowing waves, 
Dampening the coat of your 

Wings with watery droplets'*°— 

And you spiders in the rafters, 

Your thread, tightened on the loom, 
By the art of the singing shuttle — 
Where the flute-loving dolphin leapt 
At the prows with their dark-blue rams’?! 
For the oracles and the stadium. 
Gleaming delight of the vine’s fruit, 
The grape’s analgesic tendril. 

Fling your arms about me, child! 
Did you notice that foot? 

DIONYSUS I did. 

AESCHYLUS What about that one? 

DIONYSUS That one too.” 

AESCHYLUS That’s the sort of stuff that you compose, and you 
have the audacity to criticize my lyrics, you who give us the 
“Twelve Positions’ of Cyrene!'** So much for his choral songs. 
Now I want to give you an idea of what his solo arias are 
like.’ 

[Sings] 

O shining gloom of Night, 

What dire dream have you sent me, 
Emerging from shadowy Hades? 

It has life and yet no life, 

It is a child of sable night, 

Its face a horrific sight, 

Shrouded in blackness. 
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How it glares at me - 
Murder, murder in its eye — 
And what long claws it has! 


Light the lamp, O servants, 
And in your little buckets 
Fetch me the liquid that flows 
In the mountain streams. 
Heat it up, that I may 

Wash away this dream 

The gods have sent me. 


Hearken, O mighty god of the sea — 
’Tis done! O my housemates, 
Witness these omens! 

Glyce has stolen my cockerel 
And scarpered. 

You nymphs of the mountains, 
And you Mania, help me! 

Ah me, unhappy that I am, 

I was sitting here busily 
Spi-i-i-i-nning some flax 

With my nimble fingers, 


Whirling the wheel round and round.'”* 


I was going to go out early 
While it was still dark, 
And sell my thread in the market, 


When - ah! He flew up, my cockerel, 


Flew up into the ether 

On his wings, his wings. 

And I was left bereft, bereft, 

And from my eyes falling, falling, 
Tears, the falling tears, 

Shed in misery, 

Fell. 


O Cretans, children of Ida, 
Speed to my aid, 
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Fetch your bows and arrows,” 

And come over at once - 

Throw a cordon round the building. 
And you too fair Dictynna, 

Virgin Artemis, come with your hounds 
And we'll ransack the whole house. 
Come now, Hecate, daughter of Zeus, 
With twin torches flaming, 

Light me the way to Glyce’s house: 

I want to catch her red-handed. 


DIONYSUS I think we’ve had enough lyrics now. 

AESCHYLUS I’ve had enough of them too. And now I propose 
that we settle this matter once and for all by a simple test on 
the scales to see whose poetry is the weightier, his or mine. 

DIONYSUS Come over here, then, both of you, if you must 
make me weigh out your poetry like hunks of cheese. 

CHORUS 

How thorough these geniuses are! 
But this thing’s the cleverest by far. 
Did you ever hear 
Such a brilliant idea, 
So simple and yet so bizarre? 
Pd not have believed it, I swear, 
If a man that I met in the square 
Had said that a friend 
Of a friend of his friend 


Had known of a man who was there! 


DIONYSUS Now, each of you stand by one of the two pans. 
[AESCHYLUS and EURIPIDES take up their positions. | 

AESCHYLUS Right. 

EURIPIDES Right. 

DIONYSUS Now you must each take hold of your pan, hold it 
steady, and recite one line. Then, when I call ‘Cuckoo!’, you 
both let go. Ready? 

AESCHYLUS Ready. 

EURIPIDES Ready. 
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DIONYSUS Right, say your lines. 

EURIPIDES ‘If only the Argo had never winged its way.. 

AESCHYLUS ‘The watery vale of Spercheius, where cattle 
prae.. o 

DIONYSUS Cuckoo! 

AESCHYLUS and EURIPIDES [letting go] Right! 

DIONYSUS Look, this side’s going right down. 

EURIPIDES Why is it doing that? 

DIONYSUS He put in a river, like the wool merchants who wet 
their wool to make it weigh more; whereas you with your 
‘winged its way’... 

EURIPIDES Let’s try again. See what he can do this time. 

DIONYSUS Right, take hold again. 

AESCHYLUS and EURIPIDES Ready. 

DIONYSUS Fire away. 

EURIPIDES ‘Persuasion has no temple other than the 
word... 

AESCHYLUS ‘Of all the gods, just Death it is that loves no 
git. 2 

DIONYSUS Let go. Now, let’s see — this one again. You see, he 
put in Death, the heaviest burden of all. 

EURIPIDES What about Persuasion? Doesn’t that carry any 
weight? So beautifully phrased too. 

DIONYSUS No, Persuasion is hollow. It has no substance of its 
own. You’ll have to think of something with real gravity to 
weigh your side down. Something huge and hulking. 

EURIPIDES [musing to himself] What have I got that’s huge 
and hulking? Hmm, let me think ... 

DIONYSUS Whar about that stirring line “Achilles threw ... a 
pair of singles and a four’?! Come on, this is the last round. 

EURIPIDES [triumphantly] ‘He lifted up his mighty cudgel 
ribbed with iron .. 21% 

AESCHYLUS ‘Chariot on chariot, corpse on corpse was 
piled...” 

DIONYSUS He’s got you licked again. 

EURIPIDES How come? 

DIONYSUS All those chariots and corpses. A hundred Egyptians 
couldn’t lift that lot.’* 
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AESCHYLUS This line-against-line business is far too easy. Let 
Euripides get into the pan himself, with his children, his wife, 
not forgetting Cephisophon — why, even his collected works 
as well. PII outweigh the whole lot with just two lines. 

DIONYSUS You know, I like them both so much, I don’t know 
how to judge between them. I don’t want to make an enemy 
of either. One’s so wise, and the other I just love.'*® 

PLUTO In that case you’ve wasted your time by coming here. 

DIONYSUS Supposing I do make a choice? 

PLUTO You can take one of them back with you, whichever 
you prefer. That way you won’t have come all this way for 
nothing. 

DIONYSUS Bless you! Now listen, you two. I came down here 
for a poet. What for? To save the city, of course! Other- 
wise there won’t be any more drama festivals — and then 
where would I be? Now, whoever can think of the best 
piece of advice to give the Athenians at this juncture, he’s the 
one I’ll take back with me. Here’s my first question: what 
should be done about Alcibiades?!“ The city’s in a tricky 
situation. 

EURIPIDES What do the Athenians think about it? 

DIONYSUS You may well ask. They long for him, but they 
loathe him. Then again, they want him back. But you two 
tell me what you think. 

EURIPIDES [after some thought] 

I loathe a citizen who acts so fast 

To harm his country and yet helps her last, 
Who’s deft at managing his own success, 
But useless when the city’s in a mess. 

DIONYSUS That’s neat, by Poseidon! Now Aeschylus, what’s 
your opinion? 

AESCHYLUS 
It is not very wise for city states 
To rear a lion cub within their gates; 

But if they do so, they will find it pays 
To tolerate its own peculiar ways. 

DIONYSUS Honestly, I can’t decide between them, when one 

speaks so discerningly, the other so distinctly.'** We’ll try one 
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more question. I want each of you to tell me how you think 
the city can be saved. 

EURIPIDES I have something I’d like to tell you. 

DIONYSUS Go on. 

EURIPIDES 
Believe the unsure safe, the safe unsure, 

Mistrust what you now trust, and fear no more. 

DIONYSUS What do you mean? I don’t follow. Speak more 
clearly and not so cleverly. 

EURIPIDES If we were to stop putting our trust in those we do 
at the moment, and put it instead in those we don’t at the 
moment... 

DIONYSUS Then we might be saved? 

EURIPIDES Precisely. If we’re faring badly with the current lot, 
we’re bound to do better if we do the opposite.’” 

DIONYSUS [to AESCHYLUS] And what do you say? 

AESCHYLUS Tell me, what kind of people is the city electing 
these days? Honest, noble sorts? 

DIONYSUS Where have you been? She hates them most of 
all! 

AESCHYLUS She prefers hypocrites and swindlers? 

DIONYSUS She doesn’t prefer them, but she has no choice. 

AESCHYLUS Well, if the city doesn’t know its own mind, I don’t 
see how it can be saved. 

DIONYSUS You'll have to think of something, if you want to 
come back with me. 

AESCHYLUS Ill tell you there; Pd rather not down here. 

DIONYSUS Oh, no, you don’t. Send your advice from here. 

AESCHYLUS 
They must regard enemy soil 
As theirs, and let their own land go. 

The navy is the city’s strength; 
And any other wealth is woe.'”° 

DIONYSUS That’s good, except that these days the ‘other 
wealth’ all goes to the jurymen. 

PLUTO Now please decide. 

DIONYSUS Pll judge between you on this score alone: I shall 
select the man my soul desires.’”’ 
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EURIPIDES Now remember the gods by whom you swore to 


take me home! Pick me, your friend! 1470 
DIONYSUS It was my tongue that swore'* ... but I choose 
Aeschylus. 


EURIPIDES No!! What have you done, you utter traitor! 
DIONYSUS Me? I’ve declared Aeschylus the winner, that’s all. 
Any objections? 
EURIPIDES How can you act so shamefully and look me in the 
eye? 
DIONYSUS What’s shameful if it seems not so to those who 
view it??? 
EURIPIDES You villain, will you leave me here to ... stay 
deceased? 
DIONYSUS 
Who knows if life is really death and death is life?’** 
Or breathing is eating, and sleep a woolly blanket. 
[EURIPIDES, struggling frantically, is removed.| 
PLUTO Dionysus and Aeschylus kindly step inside my palates 
DIONYSUS Why? 
PLUTO So that I can entertain you before you head off. 1480 
DIONYSUS How kind of you. I don’t mind if I do! 
[They enter the palace along with everyone else except the 
CHORUS.| 
CHORUS 
Fortunate is the man who has 
A mind with sharp intelligence. 
We learn this truth from past examples, 
Like this man here, who’s clearly wise 
And now will be returning home, 
A blessing to his fellow citizens 
And to his family and friends — 
All on account of his good judgement. 1490 


So it’s not smart to sit and chat 
With Socrates, tossing aside 
Artistic merit, shedding all 
That’s best of the tragedian’s art. 
To fritter away all one’s time 
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On quibbling and pretentious talk, 
And other such inane pursuits, 
Is truly the mark of a fool.’” 


[PLUTO and his guests emerge from the palace.| 


1500 PLUTO Goodbye, then, Aeschylus. Off you go with your sound 
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advice — and save the city for us. Educate the fools. You’ll 
find a good many. And give this [a knife] to Cleophon with 
my compliments, and these [nooses] to the tax com- 
missioners. And here’s one for Myrmex and another for 
Nicomachus;'** and this [a mortar and pestle for grinding 
hemlock] is for Archenomus.'’’ Tell them all to get them- 
selves down here fast. Otherwise Pll brand them and tie them 
together by the feet, along with Adeimantus,’** and have 
them packed off underground before they can say ‘knife’. 


AESCHYLUS Very well, I will. And will you ask Sophocles to 


look after my chair while I’m away? I declare that the second 
place is his by right. And on no account let that evil, lying, 
foul-mouthed rogue sit on my chair, even by accident. 


PLUTO Guide him with your sacred torches, escort him with 


his own songs and dances. 
[The corus form up as an escort for AESCHYLUS and 
move off singing. | 


CHORUS 


Spirits of the darkness, speed him on his way.'*” 
Safely may he journey to the light of day. 

To the city’s counsels may he wisdom lend;'® 
Then of war and suffering shall there be an end. 

If those doughty warriors, Cleophon and co., 
Want to keep on fighting they know where to go. 
In their distant homeland they can do less harm; 
Let them wage their warfare on their father’s farm. 
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buskins: High laced-up boots worn by tragic actors. 

Phrynichus ... Ameipsias: Contemporaries of Aristophanes. 
Phrynichus’ Muses came second to Frogs. Ameipsias’ Revellers 
won first prize over Aristophanes’ Birds in 414; he also competed 
favourably against Clouds in 423. Little is known of Lycis. 
comic porter scene ... one in every comedy: Frogs itself is no 
exception: the action until 627 is, among other things, an 
extended comic routine involving luggage carrying and role 
swapping between master and slave. 

Juice: Instead of the expected ‘Zeus’. ‘Juice’ also links Dionysus 
to wine (the joke in the Greek text refers to a drinking festival in 
Dionysus’ honour). 

sea-battle ... I'd be a free man now: All slaves who took part in 
the Athenian victory at Arginusae (406 BC) were subsequently 
freed and granted full citizen’s rights. 

lion-skin ... regiment: Heracles’ string of questions about 
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Dionysus’ effeminate dress resembles Mnesilochus’ questioning 
of Agathon in Women (13 6ff.). Both passages are adapted from 
Aeschylus’ Edonians (fr. 61), in which Dionysus is questioned 
by Lycurgus. 

Cleisthenes: An effeminate, apparently beardless man, regularly 
mocked for being cowardly and a passive homosexual. He 
appears in Women, dressed in women’s clothing, to expose the 
disguised Mnesilochus. 

Andromeda: Exotic, romantic play by Euripides, in which the 
hero Perseus rescues Andromeda from a sea-monster and wins 
her for his bride; it is parodied extensively in Women. Dionysus’ 
remark is one of the very first references to solitary, recreational 
reading in the ancient world. 

Molon’s size: Molon, a well-known actor, was a very large man. 
Please!: The ancient Greeks saw sexual relations between men 
and boys as permissible in certain circumstances, but frowned on 
them between men. They particularly reviled men who adopted a 
passive role in homosexual relationships. 

little brother: Heracles and Dionysus are half-brothers; both are 
sons of Zeus by mortal women. 

many are gone ... bad: Dionysus quotes Euripides’ Oeneus (fr. 
565). 

Sophocles’ son, Iophon: Little is known about the work of 
Iophon. Tragedians often belonged to theatrical families, e.g., 
Aeschylus and Euripides. 

slippery customer: Euripides’ slipperiness is probably inferred 
from the wiliness of his heroes such as Telephus and Palamedes. 
took life in his stride: Sophocles was known for his affable and 
sociable nature. 

Agathon: He won the tragic competition in 416, possibly at his 
first attempt. He was noted for his effeminacy and homosexual- 
ity; his work was known for its distinctive stylistic innovations. 
He appears as a character in Women and in Plato’s Symposium. 
king of Macedon: At some time prior to 405, Agathon followed 
Euripides to the court of King Archelaus of Macedon. 

Xenocles ... Pythangelus: Two tragedians; nothing is known 
of Pythangelus but Xenocles was from a well-known theatrical 
family. His father, Carcinus, is regularly mocked by Aristo- 
phanes, including in the finale of Wasps, where Xenocles and his 
brothers perform a ridiculous tragic dance routine. 

choir of swallows: From Euripides’ Alcmene (fr. 89). 
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Ether, bedsit of Zeus: Parody of Euripides’ Melanippe the Wise 
(fr. 487) with ‘bedsit’ replacing ‘abode’. 

the tread of Time: Occurring in Euripides’ Bacchae (889), pro- 
duced posthumously in 405, but a similar phrase occurs in his 
earlier Alexandros (fr. 42). 

tongue ... committed: Clumsy paraphrase of Euripides’ Hippo- 
lytus 612: ‘My tongue did swear, but my heart is not under oath.’ 
The line was well known; see Frogs 1471 and Women 275-6. 
Seek not ... your own: The line resembles a number of Euripi- 
dean lines without being obviously linked to any one (although 
it may be from an unknown source). 

cold feet: Hemlock supposedly drains the body’s warmth, starting 
with the extremities. 

torch race: An event in the Panathenaea and other Athenian 
festivals. 

ferryman ... two obols: The ferryman is Charon. His fare was 
usually one obol but here Aristophanes has doubled it, either 
because of the return fare or to reflect wartime inflation. 
Theseus introduced the idea: Probably a reference to Theseus’ 
journey to the underworld with Pirithous. Pirithous had wanted 
to wrest Persephone from Hades, but was punished for his pre- 
sumption by being kept captive in the underworld; Theseus 
remained with him out of loyalty. The two were later rescued by 
Heracles when he came to capture Cerberus (his final labour). 
The rescue was the subject of a (lost) play Pirithous either by 
Euripides or Critias. 

Morsimus: Son of the tragedian Philocles and great-nephew of 
Aeschylus. A tragedian himself, he was the butt of several critical 
remarks by Aristophanes. 

Cinesias: Dithyrambic poet, regularly mocked by Aristophanes 
for using pretentious polysyllables and being gaunt and inconti- 
nent (possibly due to disease). 

People initiated into the rites of the Mysteries: The Chorus com- 
prises initiates of the Eleusinian Mysteries, who were believed to 
lead a blissful, toil-free existence in the afterlife in a special part 
of the underworld which had daylight like that of the upper 
world. 

two drachmas: One drachma equalled six obols. 

Charon... couldn't care less: Dionysus calls Charon three times, 
imitating the custom of calling upon the dead three times as a 
final farewell. He then complains that Charon, whose name is 
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linked to the word chaire meaning ‘welcome’ or ‘farewell’, is not 
very welcoming. 

FROG-CHORUS: Frogs is unique among Aristophanes’ plays in 
having two separate choruses, the Frog-Chorus and the Initiate- 
Chorus (Lysistrata has semi-choruses of old men and women but 
these appear together, and collectively comprise a single chorus). 
The Frog-Chorus may only have been audible and not visible 
(see 205), but equally it may have appeared onstage; the difficulty 
of hearing offstage singers also counts against their non- 
appearance. When Frogs was produced, strained finances made 
it hard to find people willing, or able, to serve as chorégos; as a 
result, each competitor was assigned two chorégoi. While this 
makes it seem unlikely that Aristophanes could have asked for 
two choruses, the fact that the Initiate-Chorus, dressed in rags, 
was inexpensive to fit out — the Chorus themselves refer to this 
(see 406ff.) - means it may have been possible to present a second 
chorus without exceeding budget. 

festival days: The festival is the Anthesteria, celebrated in the 
sanctuary of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes (south of the Acropolis, 
possibly by the river Ilissus). The sounds of the Frog-Chorus are 
closest to those of the marsh frog (Rana ridibunda). 

Empusa: Female creature that could change form at will. She 
was associated with Hecate, the divine patroness of witchcraft. 
appealing ... front row: Here Dionysus appeals directly to the 
priest of Dionysus Eleuthereus (‘the Liberator’), who sat in the 
front row of the theatre. 

Lord Heracles ... my name: Heracles was often invoked in 
distress as an averter of evil. Here Dionysus supposes that 
Xanthias is referring to him as Heracles because of his disguise. 
He warns him not to do so, possibly because of the Greek belief 
that if an evil spirit or creature knows an individual’s name, its 
power over that person is greater. 

Hegelochus ... heave no more: Hegelochus was a tragic actor, 
who famously accentuated the Greek word galén — from a line of 
Euripides’ Orestes (279) — incorrectly, so that instead of meaning 
‘tranquil’ it meant ‘weasel’. Since the joke belies exact translation, 
I have kept Barrett’s alternative. 

Oh dear ... brought me down: Dionysus’ sentiments are tragic 
but the language and metre are not. Xanthias, in his subsequent 
reply, uses the Euripidean phrases Dionysus quoted earlier 
(rooff.). 


Diagoras: Confirmed atheist who mocked religious practice; he 
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was prosecuted for divulging the closely guarded secrets of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. He may be mentioned here to defuse any 
danger of Aristophanes’ comic version of Eleusinian hymns seem- 
ing sacrilegious or disrespectful. 

CHORUS: What follows is the parodos, or Entry-Song, of the 
play’s main Chorus (as distinct from the subsidiary Frog- 
Chorus). Their hymn to Iacchus (a deity who had come to be 
identified with Bacchus/Dionysus) has metrical and stylistic simi- 
larities with the hymns to Dionysus sung by the Maenad-Chorus 
in Euripides’ Bacchae. 

Persephone ... daughter of Demeter: Demeter and Persephone 
were the other main deities (besides Bacchus/Dionysus) connec- 
ted with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

wonderful smell of pork: Xanthias’ exclamation refers to the 
smell of suckling pigs, which were sacrificed during the initiation 
ritual; but the Greek word choiros is also — invariably in Aristo- 
phanes — a double-entendre for the female genitalia (like English 
‘pussy’). 

noble and grand: The original specifically mentions the comic 
playwright Cratinus, an older contemporary of Aristophanes. 
Aristophanes mocked Cratinus (as a drunken incontinent) while 
he was alive, but treated him with deference after his death. The 
description of him in the original Greek as ‘Cratinus of the 
bull-devouring tongue’, on account of his grand style, is compli- 
mentary; ‘bull-devourer’ was a title of Dionysus, the god of 
drama. 

customs inspectors ... on the sly: The original refers to one 
Thorycion, who was accused of illicit trade. 

Some people... cutting his pay: Dramatists were paid honoraria 
for being selected to compete in the Dionysiac festivals. Here 
Aristophanes alludes to certain unnamed politicians who pro- 
posed cuts, possibly due to wartime financial pressures. 

persons caught short ... chorus: The original, which contains 
crude scatological imagery (omitted here), refers to the dithyram- 
bic poet Cinesias, who was regularly accused of incontinence. 
Princess of Spring: Persephone, whom Pluto abducted to make 
queen of the underworld. Her mother, Demeter, unaware of her 
fate, mourned her so much that she neglected her duty as goddess 
of the crops. In the ensuing crisis, the truth emerged and Perse- 
phone was allowed to return to the upper world, but only for 
part of the year as she had tasted food (pomegranate) from the 
underworld. Winter represents the part of the year Persephone 
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spent in the underworld, during which Demeter continued to be 
mournful, while the coming of spring represents Persephone’s 
yearly return to the upper world. 

the shrine: The Temple of Demeter at Eleusis, about twelve miles 
northwest of Athens. Initiates into the Mysteries took an image 
of Iacchus in a procession from Athens to Eleusis. 

My clothes ... cuts down on expenses: Initiates traditionally 
wore old or torn clothes. Here the Chorus joke that their ragged 
costume has helped the play’s chorégos save money. 
Archedemus: Key political figure in 406/5. He prosecuted one 
of the generals at the battle of Arginusae and may have been 
instrumental in condemning the other generals to death. He was 
known by the soubriquet ‘Bleary Eyes’. 

Cleisthenes ... hair: The translation plays down the crudeness 
of these lines, in which Cleisthenes (see note 7) is described as 
depilating his rectum, grieving over the loss of a male lover, 
whose name and home town are altered to something like 
‘Shaftus of Stiffwick’. 

Callias: Wealthy patron of intellectuals and womanizer, who 
allegedly ran a ménage à trois with his wife and mother-in-law. 
The translation plays down the coarseness of the original, in 
which Callias is called the son of Hippocinus (changed from 
Hipponicus), suggesting the sexual urges, or endowment, of a 
horse. 

doorkeeper of Hades: This character is usually called Aeacus, 
although he is not named in the text. Aeacus, a son of Zeus, was 
a hero of exemplary standing; he fathered the two heroes, Peleus 
and Telamon, who in turn fathered Achilles and Ajax re- 
spectively. He is usually described as sitting with Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, and judging the souls of the dead. His role as 
doorkeeper may be traceable to a lost tragedy, Pirithous, in 
which he challenges Heracles on his descent to the under- 
world. 

My bowel is empty: The Greek (enkekhoda, ‘I’ve shat myself’) 
is a comic adaptation of a religious formula (ekkekhutai, ‘it is 
poured out’) used when a libation is poured during a sacrifice. 
The libation would be followed by an invocation to the god to 
whom the sacrifice is being made (hence Dionysus’ remark, ‘Call 
on the god’). The irony here, of course, is that he himself is a 
god. 

Theramenes: Politician whose career began under Pericles; he 
came to prominence as someone who established but later 
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supplanted the oligarchic revolution of 411. His opportunism 
led to his being called ‘the Buskin’ (a shoe that fits either foot). 
He also had a hand in the harsh treatment of the generals at the 
battle of Arginusae in 406. 

Cleon: The demagogue who came to power after Pericles. He 
died in 422 (and so had been a resident of Hades for some 
time). Aristophanes savaged him in several early plays, including 
Knights and Wasps. 

Hyperbolus: Politician frequently reviled by Aristophanes and 
other playwrights of Old Comedy. 

in court... day’s out: Cleon’s influence over the lawcourts forms 
the background to Wasps. 

Hipponax: Poet of the sixth century BC. 

spouting swallow ... Thracian: Cleophon, a primary target of 
comic poets around the time Frogs was written, was a general in 
428 but came to prominence after the oligarchy of 411 was 
overthrown and democracy restored. Consistently opposed to 
peace with Sparta, he was tried on dubious grounds and executed 
in 404. He may have had some family connection with Thrace, 
but is likened to a Thracian swallow here because he declaims in 
warlike fashion (Thrace was associated with belligerence). 
Phrynichus: Joined the oligarchic revolution despite originally 
having been a radical democrat; assassinated in 411, shortly 
before the downfall of the oligarchic regime. He is not to be 
confused with the early tragedian, or contemporary comic play- 
wright, of the same name. 

allies from Plataea: The Plataeans were granted Athenian citizen- 
ship after their city was destroyed by the Spartans in 427. 
Cleigenes: Radical democrat opposed to peace with Sparta; he 
may have owned a bathhouse or laundry. Other politicians 
with business interests were similarly mocked (e.g., Cleon ‘the 
Tanner’, Hyperbolus ‘the Lamp-maker’). 

the right to have his dinner ... honour: These privileges may 
allude to the right accorded to winners of certain festivals to take 
meals at public expense in the Prytaneum (the building housing 
the sacred hearth of the state) or to the additional award of 
proedria, only given occasionally, which entitled the recipient to 
the best seats at the theatre and other public events. 

eye to eye with the Athenians: There were later claims of friction 
between Aeschylus and the Athenian public of his day, but their 
reliability is questionable (not least because they may be inferred 
from the present passage). It is not surprising that Aeschylus 
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should be at odds with the Athenians of Aristophanes’ day, who 
are characterized as degenerate. 

take up their seats: Other non-speaking characters may have 
come on at this point — dancing-girls, attendants, perhaps even a 
collection of the distinguished dead. 

Ab, how impressive ... stone: Describing Aeschylus. 

Neatly... what you mean: Describing Euripides. 

son of the seed-goddess: Aeschylus parodies a line from a play 
of Euripides (fr. 885) which probably involves Achilles being 
addressed as ‘the son of the sea-goddess’ (i.e., Thetis). The joke 
rests on Aristophanes’ regular slur that Euripides’ mother Cleito 
was a seller of greens (see, e.g., Women 387); while the origin of 
the slur is unclear, there is evidence to suggest that Euripides” 
mother was of good birth. Euripides is regularly criticized in 
Aristophanic comedy for making his characters speak in more 
ordinary, less elevated language and for presenting heroes in 
pitifully reduced circumstances. 

Do not inflame . . . rage: Probably a parody of a line of Aeschylus. 
cripple-merchant: As well as wearing rags, a number of Euripi- 
dean heroes appear lame or injured. In Acharnians, Euripides 
himself gives a list of such characters, including Phoenix (blind), 
Philoctetes (gangrenous foot), Bellerophon (lamed by a fall) and 
Telephus (septic war wound). 

black lamb: Black lambs were sacrificed to appease storm-gods. 
Cretan arias . . . incest: Euripides was fond of solo songs particu- 
larly in his later plays. It is not entirely clear why these should 
be described as Cretan; perhaps they refer to songs from plays 
with a Cretan setting such as his Cretans or Cretan Women (both 
lost). Euripides’ Aeolus (also lost) involved an incestuous union 
berween half-brother and half-sister, while his Cretans deals with 
an even more unsavoury union between Minos’ wife, Pasiphae, 
and a bull (resulting in the birth of the Minotaur). 

Telephus: Controversial, presumably, even by Euripides’ 
standards. 

My plays... band down here: After Aeschylus’ death, his plays 
were granted the unique distinction of being eligible for re- 
performance in the tragic competition against the work of living 
tragedians (for reference to such a performance, see Acharnians 
9-11). 

O Demeter ... your mysteries: Aeschylus invokes Demeter not 
only because he was initiated into the Mysteries but because he 
was a native of Eleusis, the site of her main temple. The invo- 
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cation is also fitting in the presence of a Chorus of Initiates and 
Dionysus, one of the main deities connected with the Mysteries. 
Hail, Ether ... Nostrils: Euripides is shown as rejecting tra- 
ditional gods in favour of gods of his own (as was Socrates in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds). While the charge of worshipping new 
gods was often levelled at intellectuals, there is no evidence to 
suggest that Euripides (or Socrates) rejected traditional divinities. 
The main point here is to contrast the avant-garde Euripides with 
the traditional Aeschylus. 

Phrynichus: Older contemporary of Aeschylus; the tragedian was 
known for his imaginative choreography (sent up in the finale of 
Wasps) and melodious lyrics. 

Niobe ... Achilles ... not a word: Euripides refers to two lost 
plays of Aeschylus, Niobe and Myrmidons. In the former, Niobe 
boasted that she had more children than Leto, mother of Apollo 
and Artemis, whereupon Leto sent her divine twins to kill all 
twelve (or fourteen) of Niobe’s children, leaving her maddened 
with grief and suicidal. The latter, part of a trilogy based on the 
Iliad, focuses on Achilles’ grief at the death of Patroclus. Both 
plays involved main characters sitting onstage in prolonged 
silence. 

device painted on the ships: In Myrmidons, the emblem of a 
hippocock (a creature that was part horse, part bird) painted on 
a Greek ship is described as dripping into the sea after Hector 
has set fire to it (while Achilles is still refusing to fight). 

And there was 1... Eryxis: The context of this joke is unknown. 
Cephisopbon: Member of Euripides’ household (possibly a slave) 
who was alleged to have collaborated on his plays and to have 
had sexual relations with his wife, although there is no reliable 
evidence for either rumour. 

first character ... origin: Nearly all of Euripides’ plays begin 
with a prefatory speech elucidating background events. The plays 
of Sophocles, by contrast, tend to open with dialogue or exchange 
between two characters, while Aeschylus’ plays start in various 
ways including monologue, exchange and choral ode. 

better than your own: Another joke about the (supposedly) 
humble origins of Euripides’ mother (see note 70). 

I should keep off ... if I were you: Dionysus is alluding to the 
fact that Euripides left democratic Athens for the court of King 
Archelaus of Macedon (where he remained until his death) in 
408 BC. 

Phormisius ... Megaenetus: A man called Phormisius is 
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mentioned in Assemblywomen and another comic fragment. 
Nothing else is known of Megaenetus. 

Cleitophon: Probably the man of the same name who appears in 
Plato as a friend of the sophist Thrasymachus. 

You see this, famed Achilles: A line from Aeschylus’ Myrmidons 
(fr. 134), possibly the opening lines of the play but, at any rate, 
almost certainly addressed to Achilles by the Chorus. 

oxhide, seven layers thick: Alluding to the Homeric Ajax, who 
is regularly described in the Iliad as carrying a huge, impenetrable 
shield made of seven layers of oxhide. 

Seven Against Thebes: The only surviving work of a Theban 
tetralogy (Laius, Oedipus, Seven Against Thebes and the satyr- 
play Sphinx), produced in 468/7, deals with the attempt by one 
of Oedipus’ sons, Polynices, to capture Thebes from his brother 
Eteocles (with six other princes). The two had agreed to rule in 
yearly alternation but after the first year Eteocles refused to cede 
power. The play culminates in a duel (offstage) in which the 
two brothers die simultaneously. The subsequent attempt by 
Antigone to bury her brother Polynices, against the orders of 
the new king Creon (her uncle), forms the action of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. 

Persians: Aeschylus’ earliest surviving play, produced in 472, 
is unusual in treating a historical rather than a mythological 
subject. 

Orpheus: Legendary singer and musician, who tried but failed 
to rescue his wife Eurydice from the underworld. 

Musaeus: Legendary figure from Eleusis, to whom were attrib- 
uted poems on the origins of the cosmos, hymns and divinely 
inspired oracles. 

Hesiod . . . harvesting: Hesiod wrote Works and Days, a didactic 
poem about agriculture and the farmer’s life, at a date close to 
that of the Homeric poems. 

Homer. . . equipment: Besides being considered the greatest poet, 
Homer was regarded as a source of battle tactics (Alexander the 
Great always kept a copy of the Iliad by his bedside for this 
purpose). 

Pantacles: There is one other reference to a man of this name by 
another comic playwright (Eupolis, fr. 318) also suggesting that 
he is stupid. 

Lamachus: Successful general in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, presented as a blundering soldier in Acharnians but 
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mentioned in a more positive light in Women three years after 
he died fighting courageously. 

Patroclus: Appears in Aeschylus’ Myrmidons. Fragmentary evi- 
dence suggests that the play presented the relationship between 
Achilles and Patroclus as homosexual (in contrast with Homer’s 
ambivalence). Here Aeschylus perhaps has in mind the messenger- 
speech in which Achilles is told the courageous nature of 
Patroclus’ death. 

Teucer: Half-brother of Ajax. It is unclear which plays of Aeschy- 
lus he appeared in, but he may well have featured in any that 
were about Ajax. 

Phaedra ... Stheneboea: Phaedra appears in two versions of 
Euripides’ Hippolytus (we only have the second). Stheneboea 
appears in Bellerophon and another play named after her. The 
two women’s stories, as presented by Euripides, involve simi- 
larities: both are married but fall in love with other men (Phaedra 
with her stepson Hippolytus and Stheneboea with Bellerophon, 
a guest of her husband’s); both make false accusations against 
the men who reject their infatuations; both commit suicide. 
Aeschylus seems to deplore such female characters not only for 
openly expressing uncontrollable sexual feelings — this was gener- 
ally deemed unacceptable in freeborn women - but for wrongly 
accusing innocent men. 

experience of Aphrodite ... in the end: A reference to the alleged 
relationship between Euripides’ wife and his collaborator Cephi- 
sophon (see note 83). 

took poison straightaway: Aeschylus means either that noble 
women have committed suicide because they are so appalled at 
Euripides’ portrayal of Stheneboea’s immoral behaviour towards 
Bellerophon or that they have committed suicide in imitation of 
Euripides’ Stheneboea. 

We have a duty ... right and proper: The view of poetry as 
having a predominantly moral function is common in Greek 
attitudes to art. It is visible in Plato’s wary attitude to poetry in 
the Republic, and is perhaps implicit in the use of the term 
didaskalos (‘teacher’) for a dramatist, although this usage may 
have had more to do with the dramatist’s role of instructing the 
performers. Moral and political advice also forms a key part of 
the contest between Aeschylus and Euripides. 

ship levy: Wealthy Athenians had to pay for, and command, a 
warship as a form of compulsory public service. Exemption could 
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be obtained only if the person in question could propose someone 
richer who had not yet been required to perform the service; if 
the proposed man wished, he could contest the claim in court. 
Aeschylus is suggesting that in such cases men try to outdo each 
other in evoking the sympathy of the jury by wearing tattered 
clothes — like Euripidean heroes. 

bawds: Probably referring to the nurse in Hippolytus, who tried 
to arrange an adulterous union between Phaedra and Hippolytus 
(see note r01). 

giving birth in temples: In Auge, the eponymous heroine, a priest- 
ess of Athena, gave birth to her son Telephus (by Heracles) in 
Athena’s sanctuary. 

sleeping with their brothers: In Aeolus, Aeolus’ daughter Canace 
had sexual relations with her half-brother Macareus. 

life is not life. From Euripides’ Polyidus (fr. 638). The remark 
was made by a mother, possibly Pasiphae (see note 74). 

For I have come back . . . return: The opening lines of Choephori, 
the second play of the Oresteia trilogy, which deals with the 
killing of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus by Orestes and Electra to 
avenge their murdered father Agamemnon. The same story is 
treated in two plays called Electra by Sophocles and Euripides 
respectively. 

subterranean function: Hermes was responsible for guiding souls 
of the dead to Hades. In the Odyssey, he escorts slaughtered 
suitors to the underworld in this capacity. 

Orestes . . . those in power: In all three plays that treat this story, 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides respectively, Orestes 
returns to Argos without the knowledge of Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus. 

A happy man... mortal men: The opening two lines of Euripides’ 
Antigone (lost). 

your iambics ... I'll show you what I mean: Aeschylus’ point is 
that Euripides’ trimeters have a predictable word-break at a 
particular point in the line. Iambic trimeters comprise three feet, 
or units, each with four metrical quantities arranged in iambic 
sequence. The predictable word-break comes after the first quan- 
tity of the second foot (i.e., the fifth quantity out of the twelve in 
the line). Aeschylus inserts the same seven-quantity-long phrase 
after each such word-break. In this translation, during the ‘oil- 
flask’ section, the Euripidean word-break comes after the fifth 
syllable of an English iambic hexameter (which is equivalent to 
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a Greek iambic trimeter because the Greek foot or unit is four 
iambic quantities rather than our two). 

Aegyptus ... reaching Argos: These lines may be the opening 
from one of two plays by the name of Archelaus (on Archelaus 
seetno@te 17). 

Dionysus ... to the dance and: The opening of Hypsipyle. The 
play concerns the fifty daughters of Danaus, who all vowed to 
murder their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus, because they had 
been forced to marry. Hypsipyle, however, was in love with her 
husband and spared him. 

No man... lowborn and: The opening of Euripides’ Stheneboea. 
Cadmus ... town of Sidon: The opening of the second of two 
plays by Euripides entitled Phrixus. 

Pelops . . . speedy horses: The opening lines of Iphigenia Among 
the Taurians. The play deals with the visit by Orestes and his 
friend Pylades, who were exiled after murdering Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus, to the land of the Taurians. Upon arrival they are 
seized and about to be sacrificed only to be spared by Orestes’ 
sister Iphigenia. She, it turns out, was saved by Artemis from 
being sacrificed at Aulis, and transported to the land of the 
Taurians, where she became the priestess of the goddess. 

’Tis said ... full harvest: These lines, which allow Aeschylus to 
interrupt twice, are from Euripides’ Meleager. Oddly, they do 
not seem to be the opening lines, which are known from other 
sources. 

CHORUS: This brief choral passage contains two short blocks of 
lines that are somewhat repetitive. It is possible that one set was 
used in the original production in 405 and the other in the 
restaging of the play the following winter; both are included 
here. 


. Achilles ... rescue: A patchwork of Aeschylean lines. It begins 


with two lines from Myrmidons (fr. 132), the second of which 
is repeated nonsensically after each new line. The lines from 
Myrmidons are originally spoken by envoys pleading in vain 
to the implacable Achilles. Euripides makes fun of Aeschylus’ 
fondness for dactylic rhythm (the metre of Homeric epic) and of 
his overuse of refrains. 

We who dwell ... Hermes: From Ghost Raisers (fr. 273), a 
play about Odysseus’ visit to the underworld. 

Lord Agamemnon ... hear my words: Of uncertain origin 
(fr. 238). 
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Silence ... temple doors: From the Priestesses (fr. 87), a play 
whose Chorus were priestesses of Artemis. 

I am empowered ... travellers: From Agamemnon 104. 
Of how the twin-throned kings ... phlatto-thrat: This section 
combines short quotations stitched together from the same choral 
ode from Agamemnon quoted a few lines earlier but with three 
lines from other plays. 

Of how the twin-throned kings ... Hellas’ manhood: From 
Agamemnon 108-9. 

Did send the Sphinx . . . baleful days: Probably from the satyr- 
play Sphinx. 

With spear... bird of omen: From Agamemnon 111-12. 

To be the prey ... hounds: From an unknown play (fr. 282), 
though the lines resemble the Agamemnon passage. 

And those who fought with Ajax: Possibly from the Thracian 
Women, which deals with the death of Ajax. 

Phlatto-thrat: Perhaps a humorous misrepresentation of the 
stringed accompaniment used in Aeschylean choral lyrics. 
A bit of Persian from Marathon: Aeschylus had fought in the 
battle of Marathon (490 BC). 
Meletus: Composer of erotic verse and drinking songs (probably 
sixth century BC). 
Caria: In southwest Asia Minor; associated with emotive pipe 
music. 
castanets: This may be an allusion to Euripides’ Hypsipyle, in 
which the eponymous heroine amuses the infant Opheltes by 
singing to him and using castanets (the borrowings from Hypsip- 
yle in the ode itself support this). 
DANCING-GIRL: This silent character may have been an old hag 
or an unpalatable young woman. At any rate, she would have 
been ridiculously dressed. 
Not in the Lesbian mode, I take it: This remark may have two 
connotations: first, that the dancing-girl’s music is not in the 
dignified style of the high lyric poets of Lesbos, such as Terp- 
ander; secondly, that she does not — or, if she is very unattractive, 
has never been asked to — perform fellatio (the word in the Greek 
text, lesbiazein, is very close to the verb lesbizein meaning to 
perform fellatio). The term ‘Lesbian’ had no connotations of 
female homosexuality at this time. 

What follows is a parody of Euripidean choral lyrics. The basic 
metre is aeolic. While the passage is metrically coherent and the 
language predominantly tragic, its sense and stylistic excesses are 
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ridiculous. The presence of trivial subject-matter — spiders and 
their webs — and non sequiturs render the whole parody grotesque 
and ludicrous. 


You halcyons ... droplets: The opening lines from Euripides’ 
Hypsipyle (fr. 856). 
Where the flute-loving ... dark-blue rams: From Euripides’ 


Electra 43 5£f. 


. Gleaming delight . . . child: Based on Euripides’ Hypsipyle. The 


first two lines belong together (fr. 765), while the last line seems 
to look to a climactic moment when Hypsipyle is reunited with 
one of her sons. 


. Did you notice that foot ... That one too: Aeschylus tries to 


point out a Euripidean metrical feature he dislikes (one which he 
exemplifies in the last line of his lyric parody) but Dionysus 
takes the word ‘foot’ literally, and looks at the feet of Euripides’ 
‘Muse’. There was, in the original production, clearly some sort 
of visual humour involving the ‘Muse’ at this point. After saying 
‘Fling your arms’, she probably does this herself to one of the 
characters onstage (Dionysus or Euripides are the most likely 
candidates). 


. Cyrene: Well-known prostitute, to whom Aeschylus refers sub- 


sequently; she is mentioned in Women (98). 


. what his solo arias are like: Such long monodies, without corre- 


sponding strophe and antistrophe, are a distinctive feature of late 
Euripidean tragedy (see, e.g., Orestes 1369-1502). Aeschylus 
aims to show how Euripides brings ‘everyday things’ (Frogs 959) 
onto the stage. The elevated style of the monody quickly descends 
into the ridiculous, dealing as it does with the mundane theft of 
a cockerel (possibly a retort to Euripides’ earlier criticism of 
Aeschylus for mentioning a cock in a tragedy in 935). There is 
also parodying of general Euripidean characteristics and 
(adapted) quotation of specific passages. Euripidean idiosyn- 
crasies include a preoccupation with night, visions and dreams 
(‘dire dream ... shadowy Hades ... sable night ... horrific 
sight ... Shrouded in blackness .. . this dream’), a fondness for 
oxymoron (‘shining gloom ... life and yet no life’) and melo- 
dramatic repetition (“Murder, murder ... bereft, bereft .. . fall- 
ing, falling’). 

Spi-i-i-i-nning some flax ... round: These lines resemble the 
description of Helen in Orestes 1431-3. 


. O Cretans . . . arrows: The first line of this stanza (possibly more) 


is taken from Euripides’ Cretans. The reference to Cretans with 
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their bows and arrows may also allude to the Athenian police 
force, known as ‘Archers’. 


. If only the Argo ... its way: Euripides quotes the opening line 


of his Medea. 


. The watery vale... graze: Aeschylus quotes from his Philoctetes 


(fr. 249). 


. Persuasion .. . the word: Euripides quotes from his Antigone (fr. 


170). 

Of all the gods ... no gifts: Aeschylus quotes from Niobe (fr. 
161). 

Achilles threw ... a four: The origin of this line is uncertain. 
Humour arises from bathos. The opening words ‘Achilles threw’, 
which anticipate something weighty such as a boulder, are fol- 
lowed by a low-scoring throw in a dice game (the game involved 
throwing three dice, three sixes being the highest score). 

He lifted up . . . iron: Euripides’ line is from Meleager (fr. 531). 
Chariot... was piled: Aeschlyus’ line is from Glaucus of Potniae 
(fr. 38). 


. hundred Egyptians couldn't lift that lot: The Greeks associated 


the Egyptians with hard labour. 


. One’s so wise, and the other I just love: It is not clear here which 


remark applies to which poet. The question has been debated 
since antiquity. 

Alcibiades: Nephew of Pericles, belonging to the distinguished 
clan of the Alcmaeonids. Known for his aristocratic airs, physical 
beauty and (supposedly charming) lisp, he was friends with Soc- 
rates and was by far the most flamboyant, controversial and 
unpredictable of the Athenian leaders of his day. After his arrest 
(along with several others) in 415 for profaning the Mysteries, 
he escaped and went over to the Spartans, whom he helped to 
gain the upper hand in the war until he fell out of favour because 
of an alleged affair with the wife of one of the Spartan kings. In 
411 he had dealings both with the oligarchs who seized power 
in Athens and with the Persians. The following year, as general, 
he defeated the oligarchs and had some success against the Spart- 
ans at sea, as a result of which he was reinstated in Athens in 
407. But Alcibiades’ enemies stripped him of his position and he 
withdrew to a fortress in the Hellespont. At the time of Frogs, 
uncertainty remained as to what should be done about him. 
one speaks so discerningly ... distinctly: It is not clear which 
description applies to which poet; it is hard even to tell whether 
or not Aristophanes intends the remarks to be ambivalent. The 
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two Greek words sophōs and saphōs have various different 
nuances: sophōs can mean wisely, discerningly, cleverly, 
shrewdly, and so on; saphōs can mean lucidly, eloquently, dis- 
tinctly, emphatically or, merely, well. The fact that the adjective 
sophés is also used of one of the poets in line 1413 — there, as 
here, it is unclear to which of the two it is applied — does not 
make matters any clearer. 

I have something I'd like to... if we do the opposite: The Greek 
text here comprises two sets of lines, one belonging to the original 
script and the other to the revised script (for the play’s second 
production). Barrett primarily follows Stanford’s 1963 edition 
of the text but with some omissions and alterations. Here I have 
followed the revised script according to A. H. Sommerstein’s 
1996 edition. For discussions of textual problems with the pass- 
age, see the commentary on the relevant lines in K. J. Dover’s 
1993 edition of the text, and also A. H. Sommerstein’s argument 
in Tragedy, Comedy, Polis, eds. A. H. Sommerstein et al. (Bari, 


1993). 


. They must regard ... wealth is woe: Aeschylus’ advice, namely 


to be prepared to concede land and trust in naval superiority, is 
very similar to that of Pericles (according to Thucydides in his 
History of the Peloponnesian War), given nearly thirty years 
before Frogs. 

Pll judge . . . soul desires: The line, which is tragic in rhythm and 
style, is very probably a Euripidean quotation. 

It was my tongue that swore: Dionysus quotes the first half of 
Euripides’ Hippolytus 612 (with greater accuracy than his earlier 
attempt in IoI-2). 


. What’s shameful ... view it?: Another Euripidean line from 


Aeolus (fr. 19). By changing the last word slightly, from chr6- 
menotis (‘those who do it’) to thedmenois (‘those who view it’, 
i.e., the audience), Dionysus gives the line a metatheatrical twist. 
Euripides’ disbelieving question in the previous line may also be 
taken from a Euripidean play. 


. Who knows... death is life?: From Euripides’ Polyidus (fr. 638). 


This line, which is alluded to earlier (Frogs 1038), is particularly 
apt as the action among the dead seems every bit as lively as the 
world above. 


. To fritter . . . a fool: Euripides and Socrates are seen as key figures 


of the intellectual avant-garde, a group that suffers much ridicule 
from comic playwrights. 
Nicomachus: A man of this name was involved in the codification 
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and public inscription of the laws in 410 and 403; this may be 
him. 

Myrmex ... Archenomus: Both unknown. 

Adeimantus: Cousin of Alcibiades; he was general in 406/5. 
Spirits of the darkness ... his way: Adapted from Aeschylus’ 
Glaucus of Potniae (fr. 36). 

To the city’s counsels ... lend: Adapted from the exodos, or 
Exit-Song, of Eumenides (1012-13), the final play of Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia trilogy, in which Athena wishes the citizens of Athens 
well. 


